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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. 





FO OUR READERS.—it is still necessary for readcrs to place 
a definite order for the *‘ Spectator” with their Newsagent or at 
ene of the Railway Bookstalls. Should any reader experience 
difficulty in obtaining the ‘* Spectator,” we trust he will at once 
write to “‘ The Manager, ‘ Spectator’ Office, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 2.” 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
es 

\ R. LLOYD GEORGE completed the rearrangement of 
4 his Ministry on Friday week. He shifted several of 
his colleagues from one post'to another, and replaced the 
Labour men who had left him, but the Ministry as a 
body proved to be much the same as before. Mr. Bonar 
Law, while remaining Leader of the House with the 
sinecure office of Lord Privy Seal, has resigned the Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer in favour of Mr. Chamberlain. Sir 
F. E. Smith has succeeded Lord Finlay as Lord Chancellor. 
Sir Eric Geddes and Mr Barnes are Ministers without Portfolio. 
Mr. Balfour retains the Foreign Office, with Mr. Cecil Harmsworth 
as his Under-Secretary. Mr. Long has been transferred from 
the Colonial Office to the Admiralty, and Lord Milner from the 
War Office to the Colonial Office. In Lord Milner’s place, we 
regret to say, Mr. Churchill has been made Secretary for War ; 
he has also annexed the Air Ministry, with General Seely as his 
Under-Secretary. The independence of the Royal Air Force 
Las been sacrificed to Mr. Churchill's insatiate ambition. 

Mr. Shortt, as his reward for a brief exile in Ireland, ‘has 
been appointed Home Secretary. The new Chief Secretary, 
under Lord French as Viceroy, is Mr. Ian Macpherson, who has 
worked hard as Under-Secretary for War, and ‘whose chief 
qualification for administering Ireland is said to be that he knows 
more Gaclic than most Sinn Feiners. SirT.W. Russell has been 
removed from the Department of Agriculture. Mr. Montagu, 
having failed to attain the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, re- 
mains at the India Office, with Sir 8. P. Sinha, the Indian advo- 
eate, as his Under-Secretary. Mr. Fisher has fortunately been 
allowed to stay at the Board of Education, and Mr, Prothero, 
who is to be raised to the Peerage, still presides over the Board 
of Agriculture. Dr, Addison has gone to the Local Government 
Board, leaving the Ministry of Reconstruction with its mysterious 
functions to be absorbed in the Ministry of National Service, 
under Sir A. Geddes, The Ministry of Munitions, which is to 
become a Ministry of Supply, has been entrusted to Mr. Andrew 
Weir, a Scottish manufacturer, who has received a peerage. 


Mr. G. H. Roberts has succeeded his Labour colleague, Mr. 
Clynes, as Food Controller. But at the Ministry of Pensions 
Mr. Hodge has been followed by Sir L. Worthington Evans, 
and ct the Ministry of Labour Mr. Roberts's place is taken by 
Sir R. 8. Horne, a young Scottish barrister who has just entered 
Parliament, but who has been employed by the Admiralty 
during the war. Mr. Welsh, the miners’ leader, was announced 
in the official list as Parliementary Secretary to the Local 
Government Board, but he had in fact declined the post. 


It is stated officially that the existing War Cabinet will be 
continued “ until there has been more time to make permanent 
peace arrangements.” It may be inferred, therefore, that 
General Smuts, who was not mentioned in the list of the new 
Ministry, remains a member of the Government. We are told 
also that yet another Ministry, of Ways and Communications, 
is to be set up during the coming Session, and that it will be 
assigned to Sir Eric Geddes. Apparently no special task is yet 
devised for Mr, Barnes, who is representing British Labour at 
the Peace Conference. Our first native Indian Minister, Sir 
S. P. Sinha, is to be raised to the Peerage. We comment 
elsewhere upon the new Ministry. 





The Allied Delegates have assembled in Paris and have begun 
to prepare for the work of the Allicd Peace Conference. The 
first delicate question to arise was that of the representation of the 
various nations allied against Germany. The Dominions have 
| naturally asserted their right to send their own delegates. 
| The five protagonists, Great Britain, America, France, Italy, 
| and Japan, will necessarily have a larger representation than tho 
| smaller Allied nations, who will, it is thought, he expacted to 

take part only in the discussions which affect their special 
interests. Much depends, evidently, on the skill and tact with 
| which these important preliminary difficulties are smoothed 
| away. The Conference will not achieve its extremely arduous 

task unless it works on a plan which is generally acceptable to 
| all parties, 


The numbers of the delegates to be sent by each Ally to the 
Peace Conference were fixed on Wednesday. The five Powers 
will have five delegates apiece. Australia, Canada, South 
Africa, and India, as distinct from the Imperial Government, 
will have two delegates each; New Zealand will send one, and 
Newfoundland will be represented, when necessary, by a Minister 
sitting as a British delegate. Brazil will have three delegates. 
Belgium and other smal! European States, including the Czecho- 
Slovaks, and China will have two delegates apiece. The sma!! 
American belligerents and Siam will have one delegate each. 
Montenegro is to have a delegate ‘‘ when the political situation of 
this country has been cleared up” and the truth about ths 
reported union of Montenegro with the Southern Slavs is made 
known. The five Powers decided also that the status of each 
national delegation should not depend on its size. In any cas» 
the great nations will exercise a dominant influence. It was 
provided also that the same persons need not act continuously 
as delegates, Great Britain may, for example, be represented at 
some sittings by Dominion or Indian statesmen. 

The heads of the Allied Governments, now in Paris, have heen 
reminded that, though they are preparing for peace, the war is 
not over. President Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George, M. Clemenceau, 
end Signor Orlando, with their Foreign Ministers, met last 
Sunday as the Supreme War Council and arranged with Marshal 
Foch the terms to be imposed on Germany as the conditions of 
a renewal of the armistice which expired on Friday, January 17th. 
The enemy’s partial failure to fulfil the terms of the existing 
armistice and the disorder reigning in Prussia have compelled 
the Allies to revise their demands, 
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Great Britain, America, France, and Italy have established 
a Supreme Council to dea! with the revictualling and supply of 
liberated and enemy territory, or, in other words, to see that 
Europe is fed. Mr. Hoover is, of course, one of the two American 
Councillors ; Lord Reading and Sir John Beale are to act for 
Great Britain. Supplies have been sent to Serbia and Rumania, 
for Rumania, once the granary of Eastern Europe, has been 
robbed of all her stores of corn by the Germans who now implore 
our compassion. German Austria and Bohemia are reported 
to be short of food, partly through lack of transport, and supplies 
have been forwarded to Vienna. President Wilson has given 
the Food Council invaluable aid by inducing Congress to vote 
£20,000,000 for the relief of famine, not in Germany but in 
Poland, Bohemia, the South Slav lands, and the Balkans. 
“ Food relief,” he said in his message, “‘ is now the key of the 
whole European situation and to the solution of peace.” 
Bolshevism, steadily advancing westward, ‘‘ cannot be stopped 
by force, but it oan be stopped by food.” President Wilson 
applies the old advice, ‘‘ Feed the brute,” to a new situation. 


The death of Mr. Roosevelt makes all his recent utterances 
of double importance. The following extracts from an article 
by him on “ The Freedom of the Seas and the Enslavement of 
Mankind,” which appeared in the New York Tribune of Novem- 
ber 23rd last year, are well worth the consideration of our 
readers :— 

‘* It is utterly impossible in view of the immense rapidity of the 
change in modern war conditions to formulate abstract policies 
about such matters as contraband and blockades. These 
— must be actually tested in order to see how they work. 
30th Englend and the United States have reversed themselves 
in this matter on several different occasions. ‘This is interesting 
as a matter of history, but from no other standpoint. If we are 
honorable and intelligent we will follow the course in this matter 
which under existing conditions at this time seems most likely 
to work justice in the immediate future.” 


In regard to what would have been the effect of the German 
version of “The Freedom of the Seas,’ had that version pre- 
vailed in 1914, Mr. Roosevelt speaks plain words :— . 

“If this particular one of the proposed fourteen points had 
been in treaty form end had been lived up to in 1914 Germany 
would have had free access to the outside world. England’s 
flee: would not have enabled her to bring economic pressure to 
beer a Germany, and doubtless Germany would have won an 
overwhelming victory within a couple of years. ... Whatever our 
views prior to the great war, we are fools indeed if we have not 
lea the lessons these last four and a half terrible years have 
taught. The freedom of the seas in the sense used by Germany 
and Mr. Wilson would have meant the enslavement of mankind 
to Germany. It would have meant that this country would at 
this time either be lying prostrate under the feet of German 
invaders or be purchasing peace by ransoms heavier than were 
paid by Belgium.” 

Happily it has been shown that President Wilson did not mean 
what Germany meant, or Mr, Roosevelt thought he meant, 
by “The Freedom of the Seas.” 


Mr. Davis, the new American Ambassador, made his first 
speech in this country to the Pilgrims on Friday week, and 
showed that he could maintain the high standard of eloquence 
set by his predecessors in office. He paid this country a very 
warm tribute, and, paraphrasing Pitt, said that ‘‘ England 
has saved herself by her exertions and may well have saved 
the world by her example.”” Mr. Davis touched on vital issues 
in saying that he would repeat to every American and every 
Briton: ‘ These are indeed your kinsmen of the blood ; study 
them; understand them; learn to give and take with them ; 
and guard their friendship as a sacred thing.’’ These are golden 
words. Mr. Davis will be justified in his belief that the two 
English-speaking nations, having agreed on the broad outlines 
of the Peace settlement, will be in equal harmony as to the 
details, if the statesmen engaged and the public here and in 
America remember always that the maintenance of our good 
relations is the most important thing of all. 

Mr. Asquith has defined for the League of Nations Union the 
points on which he would insist in regard to the much-debated 
ideal. First, he would declare that a League of Nations must 
not cusail the political independence of the constituent States, 
or seek to fuse the national individualities of their peoples. 
That is, he is not an Internationalist. The League's object, 
for him, would be the abolition of war as a method of settling 
disputes. The League would act as a conciliator or arbitrator, 


lt 


but in the last resort it would take joint coercive action. 





would become in time “ the clearing-house of discussion and 
negotiation between States.” It would admit “ all States who 
can give an earnest of theirloyalty to its spirit and its purpose.” 
It would protect the smaller States and backward races. It 
would be “ free to treat as outside the comity of nations such 
States as still adhere to militarism and the rule of force.” Mr. 
Asquith thus envisages a very elaborate world organization, 
backed by fleets and armies. 


We continue to receive letters on the subject of the “ indem- 
nity” which is to be paid by Germany, and we print one from 
Mr. Nowell Smith elsewhere. It is evident that there is a good 
deal of anxiety on the part of many people about the mora} 
aspect of the demand which the Prime Minister has made that 
Germany should pay the full cost of the war. We have the 
greatest sympathy with those who are concerned lest the Allics 
should commit themselves to the dishonourable course of making 
demands which they expressly forswore. It would be a bad 
sequel indeed to victory if the Allies proceeded to commit an 
act comparable with those acts which they have condemned 
in Germany and which compelled them to resist Germany in 
arms. The word of the rulers of all civilized nations must he 
their bond or we shall never arrive at a better state of life. We 
have already, however, stated our reasons for believing that 
the Prime Minister—and of course M. Clemenceau also—is 
going beyond the reservations which were, added to President 
Wilson’s fourteen points. 


not 


Let us recall the facts. When the German deleg:.tes signed 
the armistice it was of course understood that peace would 
be made on the basis of Mr. Wilson’s fourteen points and the 
further points he made in later addresses to Congress, togetlet 
with certain reservations which the Allies added to these points. 
One of the reservations was as follows :— 

“Further, in the conditions of peace laid down in his address 
to Congress on January 8th, 1918, the President declared that 
invaded territories must be restored, as well as evacuated and 
made free. The Allied Governments feel that no doubt ought to be 
allowed to exist as to what this provision implies. By it they 
understand that compensation will be made by Germany for al! 
damage done to the civilian population of the Allies and to 
their property by the aggression of Germany by land, by sea, 
and from the air.” 


We confess that when we first read these words we were in 
doubt as to their meaning. Mr. Wilson’s phrase “ invaded 
territories’ is not obliterated, and a defensible interpretation 
of the whole reservation is that the reparation to be made by 
Germany shall apply only to invaded territories, and to actual 
military damage elsewhere “ by land, by sea, and from the air.” 
In other words, the Allies have no right to demand more than 
compensation for damage wrought by deliberate militar) 
devastation, by naval raids and submarine torpedoings, by 
shelifire, air raids, and such-like. The “cost of the war” i 
excluded. On the whole, however, having read the words of 
the reservation over and over again, we came to the conclusion 
that it was the intention of those who drafted it to make com- 
pensation applicable, not merely to invaded territories or to 
towns and seaports in Great Britain which have been bombed 
or shelled, but to all the civilian popu)ations of the Allies. Note 
carefully the second sentence of the reservation. Compensation 
is to be made for all damage. The reservation, surely, is an 
expansion on a grand scale of Mr. Wilson’s original point. The 
very word “ aggression” seems to us to connote this great ex- 
pansion of the sense, for “aggression” is a wide word, applying 
to a general policy rather than to specific military acts. We 
have never heard of the aggression of a gun or a torpedo, though 
we have heard of the aggression of one nation against another. 


When all has been said, however, though we do not doubt 
the intention of the writers, we admit that the wording of the 
whole paragraph is lamentably ambiguous. The words “ by 
land, by sea, and from the air” are in themselves a kind of con- 
traction of the wide and general sense which we see in the whole 
passage. Is it not amazing that in such an important and 
critical question as that of restoration, reparation, compensation, 
indemnity, or whatever we choose to call it, any loophole should 
have been left for misunderstanding ? We imagine that as 
Mr. Wilson was in Washington when the negotiations took 
place, a kind of compromise was patched up by cable, and that 
the result is what we see. We are firm in our belief, however, 
that the wide sense under which it is legitimate to claim f: 
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Germany the cost of the war was what the authors of the 
reservation intended. As though to support us in that view, 
both Mr. Lloyd George and M. Clemenceau have of course com- 
mitted themselves emphatically to that demand. Do our 
correspondents attach no weight to this fact, or do they take the 
purely cynical view that the British Prime Minister is so little 
bound by pledges that even in this caze he is altogether dis- 
regarding his undertakings ? 





It is unfortunate that the word “indemnity” should have 
been given so many meanings lately. What the Prime Minister 
is really demanding, and what we believe him to be right in 
demanding, is that Germany should make full reparation. 
Indemnity, however, is frequently used in the sense of a penal 
indemnity—such an indemnity as Germany extorted from 
France after the war of 1870. <A penal indemnity has not of 
necessity any immoral aspects whatever, as it may be as whcle- 
some for a criminal nation to be fined as it {s for an indi- 
vidual offender to be fined in the Courts. But a penal 
indemnity certainly does not seem to have been contemplated 
In this case, and it does not now enter into the discussion. We 
suspect that ultimately the whole subject which we are debating 
may turn out to be “ academic”—we must use the word, 
though Mr. Wilson has denounced it—as the actual military 
lamage alone which Germany has done in the invaded territories 
seems to be almost beyond computation. We hope that when 
Parliament meets, if not before, the Government will be ques- 
tioned about the wording of the Allies’ reservations. No doubt 
on the matter ought to be allowed to exist. 


The Paris Socialist journal L’ Humanité published on Saturday 
last a confidential despatch, in which M. Pichon rejected a 
British proposal that the Bolsheviks and the local Russian 
Governments should be allowed to send delegates to the Peace 
Conference if they would cease from fighting among themselves. 
The object of this outrageous indiscretion was to injure M. 
Ciemenceau’s Ministry, by representing it as less liberal-minded 
thanours. Thedespatch, which was written early this month, was 
falsely antedated to December 5th, to suggest that M. Clemenceau 
had concealed this British proposal from the Chamber, which 
recently approved of his anti-Bolshevik pclicy. We may assume 
that the proposal was one of Mr. Lloyd George’s characteristic 
impromptus, put forward without reflection, and set aside as 
soon as its unwisdom had Leen pointed out. Each of the Allies, 
in discussing the Russian problem, has deubtiess made numerous 
impracticable suggestions which the others have declined. We 
cannot judge the Allied diplomatists by this fragment of their 
private correspondence, torn from its context. In this case, of 
course, M. Pichon was absolutely right in refusing to have any 
dealings with Russian Anarchy. Democratic States cannot 
recognize the bloodstained Bolshevik rule, which is the negation 
of democracy. 


The situation in Russia is still confused. The Bolsheviks 
appear to be losing ground in the North and East, where the 
victory of the Siberians at Perm has encouraged the orderly 
elements. On the other hand, they are invading Poland and the 

"kraine, as well as Esthonia and Courland, and in each country 
they appear to find recruits among the extreme Socialists. The 
position of the Poles, threatened by the Bolsheviks, robbed and 
iricked by the retreating Germans, and worried by the Ruthenians 
in Eastern Galicia, is very difficult, and, to make matters worse, 
the Polish parties have been engaged in violent quarrels as to the 
composition of the temporary Government. If the Poles could 
put aside their party differences for a few months, they might 
easily obtain a free and united Poland with Allied assistance. 
it may be hoped that M. Paderewski’s attempt to form a Coalition 
Cabinet, representing all the Polish parties, will succeed. It is 
not easy for the Allies with all goodwill to help a country which 
is rent by faction, though President Wilson’s pledge to Poland 
must and will be honoured. 








It is announced that British troops have occupied Southern 
Caucasia, in order to remove the Turkish Army and to maintain 
peace between the Georgians, Armenians, and Tatars. The Baku 
vilfields are under our control, the Caspian is patrolled by the 
British Navy, and General Malleson in Transcaspia is receiving 
supplies and reinforcements. It may be hoped that General Mar- 
shall will soon be able to clear the Turks out of Armenia, where 
they are still slaughtering the wretched remnant of the Armenian 
people. The Turkish garrison at Medina surrendered on Monday 
to the King of the Hedjaz 








The Socialist Government in Berlin has put down the Anarchist 
rising, which began last Monday week. It vealized at last that 
it must either conquer or perish, and summoned up courage 
enough to employ the troops, who made short work of the 
Anarchists. A Times correspondent, who was present, says 
that the insurgents were few in numbers, and that the population 
as a whole took no part in the fighting. Revolution, indeed, is 
alien to the German temper; the German likes to be ruled, 
and lacks the Western instinct for political liberty. Herr Lieb- 
knecht disappeared with his Russian paymaster Radek, but some 
of his chief colleagues were taken. The elections for the National 
Assembly, which the Anarchists wanted to postpone indefinitely, 
are to be held on Sunday in Prussia. Theclections in Wiirttem- 
berg and Bavaria have shown, as we expected, that the Socialists 
are in a decided minority in these States, and that the Jnde- 
pendent Socialists, like our I.L.P., are an insignificant Lody, 
although they make a great deal of noise. 





The Luxemburg Chamber last Saturday decided that the Grand 
Duchess, whose pro-German sympathies were painfully evident 
throughout the war, must abdicate. The Grand Duchess 
Adelaide accordingly renounced the throne, to which her sister, 
Princess Charlotte, succeeded on Wednesday. The Government 
professed a desire for an economic alliance with France and 
Belgium. It had already withdrawn from the German Customs 
Union and annulled the Treaty giving Germany the control of 
the railways, 


Se 

There was an outbreak of the Bolshevik plague last week in 
Buenos Aires, interrupting for the moment the export trade in 
grain and meat, which is of vital importance to the Allied coun- 
tries. A general strike was declared, and for several days there 
was street fighting, in which Russian agitators took an active 
part. Last Saturday General Dellepiane, disregarding the weak 
President, whose policy is always to remain inactive, preciaimed 
a military dictatorship, and by Sunday had suppressed the 
Anarchist insurrection, with about a thousand casualties. 
The Uruguayan authorities, being forewarned, prevented a 
similar rising in Montevideo. 


It was stated officially on Wednesday that 8,390 officers and 
463,993 men had been demobilized or discharged from the Anuy 
in the two months following the armistice. In the last three 
days of the period 58,000 men had been released. It was hoped 
to accelerate the process, so that 50,000 men might return to 
civil life daily. Even then, of course, demobilization would take 
more than a year to complete. It is a complex business, as 
Sir Eric Geddes explained in a speech on Wednesday. The 
men who have served from the first days of the war naturally 
expect to be released first. On the other hand, unless the 
“ pivotal”? men are discharged, many industries may be unable 
to resume operations on a nornial scale, and will thus be pre- 
vented from employing the youag veterans of Flanders and the 
Somme. It would be unfair to these men to discharge them 
prematurely, before they can be sure of obtaining work. It has 
also to be remembered that the war is not over, and that a large 
force must be kept on active service for a long time to come 
until Central and Eastern Europe and Turkey have cooled down. 


The Miners’ Federation on Wednesday decided to press for a 
six-hours day, meaning by that a working day of cight hours 
from the time when the miner descends the shaft to the tims 
when he emerges from it again. The Federation expects the 
Government to amend the Miners’ Eight Hours Act, and urges 
also the nationalization of all mines and minerals, These 
demands formed part of a long resolution chiefly concerned 
with the demobilized miners who are returning to the pits. 
Every one will sympathize with the miners’ desire that their 
gallant comrades who fought or toiled underground on the 
Western Front, while some of their leaders at home were trying 
to obstruct the national effort, should not suffer because of their 
patriotism. It is not easy, however, to understand why there 
should be any fear of unemployment, in view of the scarcity 
and dearness of coal. The demand for a six-hours day is by 
no means unreasonable in itself. Hewing at the face of a seam 
is perhaps the most exhausting work that men have todo. But 
the miners’ leaders should restrain their intemperate colleagues 
from using threats, which merely irritate the public and preveat 
the mincis’ claims from receiving careful consideration. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} percent. April5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
— 
THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 

THAT is a patriotic Englishman to say about the 
' new Government—and at such a moment as the 
present ? We are entering upon the tremendous task of 
reconstituting Europe. We have before us the gigantic 
task of founding a League of Nations which shall substitute 
Peace through right and justice for the dread arbitrament 
of war. Finally, we have got to remake our polity at 
home and teach the People as a whole, men and women, 
what full citizenship means—its duties and obligations as 
well as its rights and privileges. At such a moment it is 
essential that the British Government, which must take a 
leading part in all these things, should be strong with the 
strength which can only come from a united community 
behind them. Clearly we must all want our Government 
to enter the councils of the world with the very maximum 
of prestige, using that rather ambiguous word in its better 
and not its inferior sense. Now if ever our Government 
should enjoy the maximum of confidence. But such 
confidence, as we may be sure, cannot possibly accrue to 
them unless there is a general feeling that the Government 
represent the whole Nation, and have the sanction and 
consent of all those who are best amongst us. But 
how can our Government have prestige of this kind, and 
speak both to friends and enemies with the emphasis with 
which we desire they should speak, if they have been 
criticized here and declared to be unworthy of the 
Nation for which they act in the Council of the 
Nations? How can we be said to weaken them in the 
face of Europe and America, and imperil the carrying 
out of the tremendous tasks in front of them, by 
pointing out in public how and where they fail to 
maintain the standard and the character which the British 
Government ought to maintain ? 


In view of these considerations, the first impulse of 
every Englishman when he scans the names and offices 
in the Reconstructed Government is to say nothing. 
Not merely the sense of shame at many of the new appoint- 
ments, but the fear that he may weaken his country in her 
fated hour, seems to bid him keep silence. But though this 
‘lesire not to criticize but to acquiesce is most aren. 4 nay, 
instinctive, there must be a limit to its indulgence. If not, 
we may fall into an even greater error, an error which is 
fatal to the good conduct of all human affairs—that of 
inspiring our agents with the belief that they have been 
given an unlimited moral credit, that nothing they can do 
will be adjudged wrong, that they are like some monarch 
who is allowed to press the claim of jus divinum to its 
uttermost extreme, and that accordingly they may consider 
themselves as free from accountability for their acts. 
There is no man in the world, let alone the ordinary Party 
politician, who is not demoralized by the belief that he 
possesses a talisman which frees him from responsibility, 
and that he is above criticism. But it is not enough to say 
that no body of ruling men, even in such exceptional 
circumstances as those of to-day, must be told that they 
may regard themselves as above criticism, lest criticism 
should weaken them. There are certain cases in which 
the good citizen may find it his duty, though a duty per- 
formed with the utmost reluctance, to say what he thinks 
of the man at the wheel. 


It is with deep regret that we find it necessary to say 
that the Government as now reconstituted are not worthy 
of the duties which they have to perform. The group 
or ring of ruling men in the Government, the influence 
which will count in the Administration, is not what 
it should be or what it might be. No one knowin 
anything of the inside of our political life who ion 
the list of Ministers in last Saturday's newspapers can 
have failed to see again and again that a large number 
of the men given office, or allowed to retain it, were put 
there, not because they were the best men, but because 
places, and good places, had to be found for this or that 
friend or supporter of the Prime Minister, or, worse still, 
friend or supporter of his chief supporters. It is a case 





not of finding the best man for the job, but of finding a 
job which will satisfy a powerful or insistent political 





partisan. Again and again as one reads the list and asks 
the question, “ Why is this man here and why is he given 
this great office ?”’ the answer that has to be made is a 
bewildered “* Who can tell?” The only alternativ. to 
such political agnosticism is some conjecture so humiliating 
to the nation and to the distributor of public offices as te 
make its entertainment at this critical moment appear 
an outrage. We did not expect an ideal Ministry to 
be formed by Mr. Lloyd George. There is too much of 
levity, rashness, and inability to see the political life of 
the nation steadily and see it whole in Mr. Lloyd George 
to make any such expectation possible. But we did hope 
that for once his spirit might be touched to fine issues, 
and that at any rate the sinister influences upon which 
he has had too often to rely in his dash for power would 
be put aside, and that some, if not all, of the tares originally 
planted in the Administration would be rooted out. Our 
hopes, however, were not long-lived. Alas! it is not the 
tares that have suffered in the reconstruction, but the 
wheat. There were Press warnings indeed before the list 
was published that an old journalistic hand could not fail 
to recognize. It was noticeable that the Northcliffe Press, 
which “‘ manages’ Mr. Lloyd George with a mixture of 
threats and cajolery, obloquy and peevish adulation, 
had begun to express the fear that the balance of power 
in the new Ministry would be placed in the hands 
of “the Tories,” and “the Old Gang,” and so forth. 
Mr. Lloyd George, it was added, would be judged 
according to whether he brought in new blood or left 
the aforesaid Tories to ruin his Administration, and so 
and so on. 


This talk about Tories and government by the Carlton 
Club is of course pure humbug. It is senseless to 
describe the chief Unionist leaders as Tories, meaning 
thereby men who have refused to accept and respect our 
democratic Constitution, men who are believers in privilege, 
and who want to exploit the rights of Capital and of the 
Plutocracy. Any one with experience of public affairs 
could see that this talk of Toryism, when coming from the 
Daily Mail and the rest of the Northcliffe Press, was mere 
cant, and dangerous cant at that. It was only necessary 
to apply these generalizations to the facts, and to note 
what they meant interms of persons. They meant in practice 
that under the cry of “ Toryism ” we ought to be deprived 
of the benefit of the good sense, high character, and 
patriotism of men like Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Mr. 
Walter Long—and no doubt also Mr. Balfour—as well 
as of men like Lord Finlay, in order to give greater scope 
to such high-souled democrats and idealists as Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Sir F. E. Smith (the new Lord Chancellor), 
Sir Alfred Mond, and Lord Reading. Though technically 
not a member of the Administration, the last-named has 
been given a great post in National Reconstruction, and is 
semi-officially recognized as the Prime Minister's chief 
source of political inspiration. If these are the men 
who are to be substituted for such * Tories’ as Lord 
Finlay, Lord Robert Cecil, and Lord Cave, we can only 
express our belief that the best, most thoroughgoing, and 
most open-minded leaders of Democracy in the country 
would infinitely prefer the so-called Tories. 


Those who take only a superficial view of the situation 
may perhaps argue that after all the Northcliffe Press did 
not get its way; that its pet aversions, Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Walter Long, were not got rid of because the 
Daily Mail had chosen to label them “ Tories’; and 
that Mr. Lloyd George did not yield in this instance 
to newspaper clamour. We are of course devoutly thankful 
that men of such moderation and such high character 
and ability as Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Mr. Walter 
Long are to remain in the Government, and to support 
men of such tried probity and political experience as Mr. 
Balfour, Lord Curzon, and Lord Milner. But Ministries, 
like human institutions and human creatures, must be 
gauged by what Pope called “the ruling passion,” or, 
as we should say in this case, by the predominant influence. 
Who can doubt that the men who wield the predominant 
influence in the new Administration are unworthy to 
do so at such a time as this? To see them saying the 
final word in the ruling of the Nation would be a hard 
thing to tolerate in ordinary circumstances. It is intoler- 
able now. 
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“WHY IS HE THERE?” 

rAXHE men who will run the Administration will 

be the men who have evidently compelled Mr. 
Lloyd George to yield to their advice in its reconstruction. 
We can best prove this by asking in one or two indi- 
vidual cases the question, “ Why is he there?” Let 
us take Mr. Winston Churchill first. Why has he been given 
what at this moment is an appointment of extreme im- 
portance—the control of our troops and of the new arm, 
the Air? He has certainly not been given it because he is 
a man in whom our Generals and our soldiers as a whole 
feel confidence. He has not been given it because the 
eountry generally, whether rightly or wrongly, believes 
that his hands are safe hands in which to place this great 
national interest. He has not been given it because his 
colleagues as a whole believe him to be an ideal Secretary 
of State for War. Frankly, the only answer we can honestly 
give is that he has been placed there solely because 
he is the close friend of the Prime Minister, and hecause 
the Prime Minister considers himself under a deep obligation 
tohim. Inthe course of the past year Mr. Churchill deserted 
his old colleagues in the Liberal Party and went over bag 
and baggage to Mr. Lloyd George. It may be remembered 
that when Mr. Lloyd George founded his Ministry, and it 
looked uncommonly likely that its life would be short 
and precarious, Mr. Winston Churchill did not join the new 
Government. Instead he very ostentatiously expressed his 
confidence in Mr. Asquith, and threw himself with a 
bea geste on the side of “ the Old Gang.” But * the Old 
Gang ” began to sink lower and lower in the public estima- 
tion. Thereupon Mr. Winston Churchill deserted the 
leader in whom he had so lately expressed confidence, 
and brought himself, and probably a good many other 
recruits, over to the side of Mr. Lloyd George. No doubt 
the change was convenient to Mr. Churchill, but it was 
also convenient to Mr. Lloyd George. If then we are to 
speak plainly and openly, Mr. Winston Churchill is Minister 
of War and Minister of the Air because he is Caesar’s 
friend, and because he did Caesar a service so great that 
he could demand to be repaid by a sacrifice of duty. 

Let us ask next why Sir F. E. Smith has been given what 
is ceremonially the greatest post in the Administration 
next to that of Prime Minister, and what is undoubtedly 
ene of the greatest posts in our scheme of goverment 
the post of Lord Chancellor. Will any one say that it has 
been given to Sir F. E. Smith on the grounds which have 
always hitherto been supposed to make a man eligible 
for the post of Lord Chancellor, the grounds on which Lord 
Finlay, for instance, received the office—great legal gifts, 
character of the highest kind, unquestionable worthiness 
to fulfil the great judicial office and to represent and to 
regulate what has always been the proudest boast of 
England as a nation, her judicial and legal system ? 
Sir F. E. Smith has always had many friends at the Bar, 
and of course he will have still more now, but there are 
very few of them, we expect, who in their heart of hearts 
will say that he is the kind of Lord Chancellor we want 
to see representing this country when the great juridical 
points which will have to be settled at the Conference in 
regard to the League of Nations come up for decision. 
No, it is impossible to answer the question why Sir F. E. 
Smith was made Lord Chancellor by saying that he was the 
best man available. If we are to hazard a guess why he is 
there, it is because he is Mr. Winston Churchill’s special 
friend, and stands in with the group who, in the name 
ef the Prime Minister, have made the Ministry. 

We cannot of course put our question in regard to the 
whole Ministry, and we fully admit that in many cases, 
as for example Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Milner, Lord Curzon, 
Mr. Long, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and Lord Crawford, 
erfeetly satisfactory answers could be given. We will, 
sensi take one more name. Why was Sir Alfred Mond 
retained in an office which will have a great deal of im- 
portance during the Reconstruction period, the office of 


Commissioner of Works, the office which, as we have pointed | 


eut already in these columns, has to deal with the Memorials 
tothe Dead? Will any one be willing to stand up in either 
House of Parliament and say that Sir Alfred Mond in any 
true sense has followed his family motto and “ made 
himself necessary ”’ in such an office ¢ Can it be urged that 
his pure descent from German sources, untinged by one 


drop of English blood, makes him necessary at the office 
of Commissioner of Works, or will any one say that his 
unrivalled taste and knowledge of the arts of the s:ulptor 
and the architect make him the ideal Chief of such a Depart- 
ment ? We are no supporters of those who hunt down 
unfortunate men because they have German names and 
German ancestry, but we may be quite certain that if 
Sir Alfred Mond had not great influences behind him, he is 
just the kind of man who would have been hunted down by 
the Daily Mail and other organs of the Ministerial Press 
(of course, most unfairly) as a person of German extraction. 
No, Sir Alfred Mond is in the Ministry, and in a place of 
great importance utterly unsuited to him in any case, 
because he is firmly attached to the group which in the 
last resort controls the Ministry. How in carrying out 
his motto he has made himself necessary to that group, 
we do not profess to know, but it may perhaps be worth 
while to note here that it is not only the Tories denounced 
by the Daily Mail who possess “family connexions.” 
Sir Alfred Mond, it may be remembered, is closely con- 
nected with Mr. Lloyd George’s chief political adviser ; i.e., 
by what the great Tory Prime Minister used to call * an 
alliance,” with the noble House of Reading. Evidently 
we do not escape the family system which we are in the 
habit of connecting with Toryism by exchanging the 
Houses of Russell, Cavendish, and Cecil for those of Isaacs, 
Mond, and Montagu [né Samuel], or even for those of 
Harmsworth, Aitken, and Dalziel. 

But we shall perhaps do more harm than good if we say 
much more on the subject of the new Administration. It 
was impossible to let the present Government and their 
method of construction pass without a protest, but we 
freely admit that it is no good to nag the Ministry now it 
has been formed. As our readers know, we hold it to be 
the business of the journalist to play the part of watchdog 
and give timely warnings, but it is also his duty to make 
the best of things as they are, and never to adopt the 
attitude of pessimistic fatalism, the attitude of those who 
say: “ The world of politics is too dirty for me to touch, 
and I shall leave it alone.” Till they fall, we must try to 
make the best of the Government we have. Mere nagging 
will not help us to do this, but neither will it do any good 
to give the impression that the Government will be sup- 
ported whateverthey do. The Government must be carefully 
watched, and made to understand that an Administration 
containing such men as the present Administration does 
contain, and controlled by such influences, must justify 
its existence by its policy. In a very special degree it 
behoves the men of steadiness, high character, and trust 
in the Ministry, the men we have named in the course of 
this article, and who have been in effect held up to public 
odium by the Northcliffe Press as “ Tories,” to keep the 
ship on an even keel. They can do so if they like, and 
they must do so, and the way to do so is not to be afraid 
of resigning or threatening resignation because of the 
accusation of want of patriotism. If they stand together, 
they are really quite strong enough to control the bad 
influences. But they must insist on the return of the 
Prime Minister to the pre-war position, and not hold to the 
view of that office which was perhaps inevitable in war 
the view that it is a virtual dictatorship. But we will 
not end with this abstraction. If the powerful group 
of good men in the Cabinet are to do practical service, 
they must insist that all appointments to the great offices 
of State and all the chief honours must in future be made 
and awarded in consultation with the Cabinet and not on 
the Prime Minister's ipse dirit. If they can get us back to 
Government by Cabinet (though of course a small Cabinet), 
they will have done the Nation an incomparable service. 
Curiously enough, though he will not think so at first, they 
will have done Mr. Lloyd George also a great service, for all 
his mistakes, and therefore all the chief dangers he runs of 
losing the confidence of the Nation, come from his personal 
rashness and dislike of taking counsel, or predilection for 
| taking the wrong counsel from the wrong man. If the so- 
called “‘ Tories’ control him for the good of the nation, 
| they will also control him for his own good. 

In saving the Prime Minister from his so-called friends— 
| that is, from the political under-world— they will, we are 
| sure, gratify their own personal feelings, for we have no 
‘doubt that in a great many, probably in all, of his 
' colleagues the Prime Minister has inspired a genuine feeling 
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of affection and the belief that he has done great public 
service. We are not ourselves fighting against that belief. 
We are quite inclined to think that there is plenty of Dr. 
Jekyll as well as some Mr. Hyde in Mr. Lloyd George. 
The attempt to keep Dr. Jekyll predominant and Mr. 
Hyde in abeyance will, therefore, have not only our 
warmest support but our warmest sympathy. We never 
have regarded, and do not regard, Mr. Lloyd George as a 
Machiavelli, though he has an unfortunate failing, often 
seen in prominent politicians—that of being unhappy in the 
opportunity of his personal friendships. 





THE GREATEST TRIUMPH OF BRITISH ARMS. 
‘IR DOUGLAS HAIG’S despatch describing the mili- 
kh) tary operations from the end of April down to the 
signing of the armistice is the best monument of the British 
Army. It is a masterly record, clear, wearing the dignity 
of military reticence, and yet permitting the Field-~Marshal 
again and again to show how jremree i admiration and 
emotion were roused in him by the majestic performance 
of British soldiers. As one reads this despatch one wonders 
what will be the new perspective of the military historian. 
The wars of Marlborough and Wellington involved but a 
handful of men compared with the vast multitudes of this 
war. The whole of Marlborough’s armies might have 
escaped notice in carrying out some minor operation in 
any day's work on the Western Front. It will be im- 
possible for the future historian to treat all the battles 
of this war with the minuteness with which all the details 
of the brief battle of Waterloo have been ransacked and 
reconstructed. Very likely there will be no one who can 
call himself a specialist on the whole of the Great War, 
but there will be specialists on particular periods and 
particular enterprises. Another reflection is that it will be 
difficult to write regimental histories in the old mariner. 
The unit of this war has been the Division, and the 
sense of comradeship has belonged to the Division much 
more than to the regiment, A regimental dinner bringing 
together members of battalions which had never once met 
during the war might be a chilly affair, but one can imagine 
the enthusiasm of reunions of the most storied Divisions. 
Of course Sir Douglas Haig has not been abie to tell the 
whole history of the mighty culmination of the war, in 
which the British arms played by far the greatest part, 
because it was not within his provinge to deal with the 
American and French offensives. Nevertheless, the British 
offensive was the essential thing; it was upon that the 
other offensives depended ; it was that which won the war. 
The British fighting was wonderful, yet justice, we are 
thankful to say, has really been done to it in this despatch, 
which is never tame, never empty, never perfunctory. 
Sir Douglas Haig’s language is exactly suited to his theme, 
and that is only another way of giving him a certificate 
of military style. As Dr. South, the Caroline divine, 
said, when the highest truth is to be conveyed “ there 
should be nothing strained or far-fetched; no affected 
scheme, or airy fancies above the reach or relish of an 
ordinary apprehension.” For the truth, as South says 
again, is “ not capable of any greater lustre or advantage 
than to appear just as it is. For there is a certain 
majesty in plainness; as the proclamation of a prince 
never frisks it in tropes or fine conceits, in numerous and 
well-turned periods, but commands in sober, natural ex- 
oo. Sir Douglas Haig and his General Officers 
ave done something which has never been done before 
in British history. They have established the Army 
in the hearts of the whole people—not in the hearts of a few. 
The despatch is a glorious record of how this was done. 

It cannot be made too clear to the nation that ali the 
prospects of the war were involved in the results of the 
British fighting in the summer of 1918. This was true 
whether little or much was hoped for. The general ex- 
pectation was that the Allies could not possibly do more 
than continue to hold on and wear out the German armies, 
and that the blow which should end the war could not be 
delivered till this year. It was the amazing series of 


British successes which within a few weeks transformed 
the whole situation, and made complete success in 1918 
turn from the dream of optimists into a practical certainty. 
When the great British push began on August 8th at the 
centre of the operative Western line, movements both on the 





right and on the left of the British attack were suspended, 
as it were, in order to see what would happen. What did 
happen was that the British armies at the centre flowed 
forward in such an irresistible river that other streams 
rivulets, and tributaries were soon converging in the 
forward movement, and ultimately the whole line fro: 
the Channel to the Swiss frontier was moving forward 
with the force and regularity of a sea tide. As Sir Douglas 
Haig says, at the end “ the Germans were capable neither 
of accepting nor refusing battle.” That is to say, while 
the Germans had no longer the heart or the strength even 
to make a counter-attack, the roads behind them were 
hopelessly blocked by the confusion of retreating and 
arriving troops and transport. The armistice probably 
saved the Germans from the greatest military disaster in 
history. The proof of the terrible pressure which the 
British armies had put upon the Germans, both in the 
anxious months of April, May, June, and July when we 
were still only holding them, and also during the offensive 
which began on August 8th in front of Amiens, is afforded 
by the fact that when the British attack in conjunction 
with the Belgians was launched in Flanders in September 
there were no more than five German divisions in front of 
General Plumer. All the rest had been desperately with 
drawa to the centre. 

Sir Douglas Haig does not try to disguise the intense 
anxiety he felt at the end of April. The German advance 
had been checked for the time being, but important railway 
junctions were under the fire of German guns, and in order 
to supply our armies about two hundred miles of fresh 
railway had to be hurriedly laid. Five thousand miles 
of new trenches had also to be dug. At the end of May 
the Germans renewed their offensive on the Aisne in exact 
accordance with the prediction of the British General 
Staff. Five British divisions had been sent down to this 
part of the front, nominally for a rest; but instead of 
enjoying a rest they found themselves first bearing tre- 
mendous German attacks, and then playing a gallant but 
exhausting part in the immortal counterstroke which 
Marshal Foch delivered on July 18th, 1918. Altogether 
nine British divisions were sent to reinforce the French. 
We have not space to follow in detail the glorious procession 
of victories which began with the battle of Amiens (when 
the British Fourth Army and the French First Army 
co-operated under Sir Douglas Haig) and included the 
battles of Bapaume, the Scarpe, Quéant, Cambrai, Le 
Cateau, the Selle River, andthe Sambre. Altogether in the 
veriod covered by the despatch Sir Douglas Haig took 
187,000 prisoners, 2,850 guns, over 29,000 machine-guns 
and 3,000 trench mortars. Another point which must 
never be forgotten is that the reinforcements, most of 
which were sent from home, but others of which “ in con- 
siderable numbers” were recalled from distant theatres 
of the war, were by no means ready on their arrival to 
be thrown into the line of battle. The men from home ha: 
to be trained behind the lines up to the required stander: 
of cohesion and, so to speak, team-play which is necessary 
for modern fighting; and the troops recalled from hot 
countries had to be acclimatized. We need not go again 
into a painful subject, but the fact is that Sir Douglas 
Haig’s reiterated demands for drafts to be sent to him in 
time for training at the front had not been met. Some of 
our rulers preferred to dope their minds with fanciful 
pictures of wonderful short-cuts and mysterious back-doors 
to success, and it was not till the terrible awakening ot 
March 21st, 1918, that they recognized that after all, as 
Sir Douglas Haig had always told them, the enemy had to 
be met and beaten, if he could be beaten, where he was 
strongest. Till almost the end of the fighting we were 
consistently inferior in numbers to the Germans. We 
have to thank, not our civilian rulers, but the leadership 
of the British High Command and the unquenchable bravery 
of the troops for the fact that in three months fifty-nine 
British divisions defeated ninety-nine German divisions. 
The mere contemplation on paper of the extent and com- 
plexity of the fighting makes the brain reel; and when 
we recognize that the victorious British armies went for- 
ward in en unceasing sweep without a single mishap oi 
any kind, without any confusion or misunderstanding, but 
with every enterprise fitting admirably into its place. 
punctual and effective, we must admit that British Stati 
work had become well-nigh perfect. 
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Finally, it must be said that this unparalleled series of 
victorics was a complete vindication of the opinion always 
expressed by the British High Command. Sir Douglas. 
Haig during the less apparently successful British opera- 
tions earlier in the war, and throughout all the depressing 
periods, thought and spoke of his battles as “ wearing- 
out’ battles. That is his own phrase. Amateur soldiers 
who prided themselves on their cleverness and imagination 
grew very impatient, as we all know, and in so far as their 
opinions were shared and expressed by Ministers the 
terrible strain of anxiety and responsibility resting upon 
Sir Douglas Haig was increased. But all the time the 
process of weakening and demoralization—ultimately to 
become rot and collapse—was going on invisibly in the 
German armies. When the oe came it came suddenly, 
just as it does in a tug-of-war which may at one time have 
seemed to promise an unchangeable balance of strength. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 

a task before the Peace Conference, which is now in 

the early stages of its work, is enough to sober the 
thoughts of every serious person. We stand upon the 
threshold of creating the machinery of a safe civilization and 
a better-ordered world. If the machinery cannot be 
created, or when created proves to be defective, our last 
stage will be worse than our first. Europe, in the words of 
Shakespeare’s Henry IV., will be “ peopled with wolves 
again, its old inhabitants.’’ But for our part we are not in 
the least pessimistic. Indeed our hopes run high. With an 
unqguenchable belief in the “ ultimate decency of things,” 
we are certain that the trustees of civilization will win 
through to success as they won through the war, in spite 
of what seemed to be the tremendous odds against them 
at the beginning. All the difficult questions of international 
polities and international law and the conflict of nationalities 
ire gathered up and brought to a head for settlement at the 
ame moment. Some of these questions have baffled 
statesmen for generations even when it was possible to 
consider them in isolation. In the mass their complexit 
is simply overwhelming. In these circumstances there is 
only one rule of safety, which is that we should not over- 
reach ourselves and spoil everything by attempting too 
much in a wanton passion of ambition. Some people seem 
quite unable to rid their minds of the delusion that not to 
produce a brand-new world order, spick and span, fool- 
proof, and with “‘ everything handsome about it,” within 
a few months will be to confess to failure. It will be 
nothing of the sort. To lay a good foundation for a house is 
the most important work of all if we look to durability. The 
good foundation is not a small thing but a great thing. You 
can go on building almost indefinitely on a very strong 
foundation. But if the architect thinks more of the house 
than of the foundation, his building may give pleasure for 
i time but it will not last. 

It is to be hoped that the principle of not trying for 
too much will be applied in particular to the creation of 
that League of Nations which we all desire, and without 
which, indeed, the prospect promises no relief from a 
ruinous and paralysing competition in armaments. But 
hefore we come to the League let us say something about 
two matters which are being greatly discussed when we 
write. Toe first of these matters is the alleged desire of 
Mr. Lloyd George to invite the Russian Bolsheviks to 
be represented at the Conference. Tine Morning Post 
has said that the Prime Minister is alone in this desire, 
and that his colleagues in the Cabinet are shocked. We 
do not know how this may be, but our sympathies are 
entirely with the remonstrances of the French against 
Mr. Lloyd George’s suggestion and with the horror of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s colleagues. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
inotives may easily be imagined. He isa political strategist 
of the first order, and he no doubt thinks that if the 
Bolsheviks are confronted at the Conference by the repre- 
sentatives of power and order, they will speedily be put 
in their proper place. If, on the other hand, they 
ierociously rebel against the attempt to straighten out 
the world, Mr. Lloyd George will be able to tell Pacificists, 








Socialists, and others that Bolshevism wrote its own | 
death-warrant at the Conference, and that the need to | 
suppress it was due to no act of high-handedness on his | 
part. But, frankly, this kind of subtlety will not serve. 
The Peace Conference is already practically a League 


of Nations in active operation. It is a bench of just 
judges deliberating. The judges cannot say to the blood- 
stained murderer in the dock : “Come up here on to 
the bench and sit with us.” There is no excuse whatever 
for seeing Russian Bolshevism as other than it is. It is 
not, as was at first said, a dreamy creed, but a kind of 
Satanic Imperialism, using massacre as its weapon, and 
determined to overwhelm civilization as we know it. 
Mr. Lloyd George is too impulsive. Let him be patient, 
and Bolshevism will disappear, because it is too inherently 
mad and disgraceful to last. The other matter to which 
we wish to refer is the decision that the daily proceedings 
of the Conference shall not be thrown open to the public. 
There is anger among newspapers, which sent battalions, 
not to say brigades, of journalists to Paris to report the 
proceedings. But — the daily official bulletin Which 
is to be issued will be quite enough. That is a considerable 
innovation. The work of diplomacy used to be published 
only when the results had been achieved. Diplomats 
might work for many months upon a particular matter 
and nothing would be known of their negotiations ; perhaps 
even the fact that they were negotiating would not be 
known. The daily bulletin ends that kind of secrecy. 
But we are thankful to think that, unless changes are made, 
there will be no opportunity for journalists to attend ihe 
Conference in order to work up the passions of the delegates. 
Imagine a delegate going to his work at the Conference 
with his feelings lashed by the whips of the latest comments 
and denunciations in the Northcliffe Press! If he liad 
the fashionable susceptibility of politicians to Press 
criticism, he would reflect day by day the wisheg of his 
masters in the Press; and the delegates of the different 
nations, instead of coming day by day nearer agreement, 
would day by day be driven further apart. 

Much the most interesting contribution which has been 
made lately to the subject of the League of Nations is the 
scheme of General Smuts (Hodder and Stoughton, 6d. net). 
The great interest of General Smuts’s proposals is that they 
are drafted in the light of the situation as it exists now. 
Germany, Austria, and Russia have no stable or accepted 
Governments which can pretend to speak for their peoples. 
All this is recognized in General Smuts’s examination of the 
question. What he suggests is, in brief, that the League of 
Nations should be in form a General Conference at which 
all members would be represented, but that within this 
General Conference there should be an Executive ~— 
in which the Great Powers would have a majority. This 
Executive Council would report to the General Conference. 
The League would be the reversionary of all countries 
which remain in an unsettled state, and would have 
authority to appoint the Government of some responsible 
country to take charge of a nation that was unable to 
govern itself. This mandatory Government could be re- 
placed if it failed in its task. The plan would at least avoid 
the danger of condominium. Conscription would be every- 
where prohibited and limitation of armaments would be 
required. It would also be provided that all international 
differences should be referred for arbitration to the League. 
Boycott and suppression by force would both be provided 
for. We are particularly interested to notice that General 
Smuts wants to impose a period of delay upon any nation 
that desires to go to war. We have ourselves repeatedly 
drawn attention to the importance of the principle of delay, 
and it hes quite independently enjoyed the invaluable 
support of President Wilson. Delay is essential because 
nations which think over their grievances for as long a time 
as, say, a year and reflect upon all the possibilities of a 
settlement are very unlikely to go to war. Where we differ 
from General Smuts is in his desire to equip a League with 
so many functions. Limitation of armaments alone would 
require an International Inspectorate to see that the limit 
was not being transgressed, and of course suspicion would 
instantly break loose like a cloud of vultures darkening tlie 
air. This is only one instance of the danger of attempting 
too much. We sincerely hope that the Powers will be 
content with laying the foundation. 

The best foundation of all is the enforcement of the 
sanctity of contracts. Let it be ordained that no nation 
can denounce a Treaty without a year’s notice. That and 
nothing more. Let the means for enforcement be the 
crushing of any nation which refuses to give a year’s notice 
by means of the boycott. If a boycott is not enough, force 
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of arms could also be employed. Probably no Power would 
hesitate to join such a simple League as this, though many 
would hesitate to join any other kind of League. No dimi- 
nution of national sovereignty would be involved. We 
feel almost sure that if this League for the enforcement of 
the sanctity of contracts were created, disarmament would 
come about by agreement among the various Ministers of 
Finance within a very few years. They of all men would be 
only too thankful for the relief. The creation of a League 
with such functions would not be a makeshift or a colourless 
compromise. It would be in itself a tremendous 
achievement. 





GEOGRAPHY AND STRATEGY. 
FYX\HE paper which was read by Dr. Vaughan Cornish 
at the Royal Colonial Institute on Tuesday evening 
on “ The Geographical Safeguards of the British Empire ”’ is 
most opportune. It shows how geography has compelled 
the principles of strategy which Great Britain has persistently 
maintained for many generations past, and must continue 
to maintain. To quote President Wilson’s phrase, the 
British Empire is “an island Empire.” The centre of 
that Empire is the island of Great Britain, which is not 
only the seat of the official Government, but also contains, 
according to Dr. Vaughan Cornish’s calculation, two- 
thirds of the white population of the whole Empire. It is 
the chief seat of mining and of manufacturing industry, 
the chief recruiting ground of white troops, and the main 
munition base. ‘Close to the great deposits of coal and 
iron ore are unsurpassed harbours, and the situation of the 
country is more central than that of any other island of 
equal size for access to the world’s coasts, so that the geo- 
graphical conditions are singularly favourable to the 
accumulation of mercantile tonnage. . . . Thus the 
island of Great Britain, the geographical origin of the 
British Empire, is its main shipyard and base.” To defend 
this island naval power is a necessity; naval power is 
also a necessity to maintain the communications with the 
rest of the Empire. No other country in the world is so 
dependent upon naval power as are Great Britain and the 
British Empire. For us naval power is an essential element 
of defence. For other countries naval power may be a 
useful weapon of offence ; it is not for them, as it is for 
us, a necessity of defence. That, in Dr. Vaughan Cornish’s 
words, is “ the moral justification of our insistence upon a 
supreme Navy.” 
rom the question of the Navy Dr. Cornish in his most 
interesting paper passes on to consider a more purely 
domestic question—namely, the bearing of Pree 0 on 
the relations of Ireland to Great Britain. His argument 
is that just as the Low Countries provide the best position 
from which to invade Great Britain, so Ireland provides 
the best position from which to cut off her food supply. 
Ireland flanks all the routes between Great Britain and the 
distant Dominions, so that any surrender of Admiralty 
control over Irish harbours and coasts would render the 
trade routes of the Empire liable to interruption, and would 
imperil the supplies of a population which is nine times as 
great as that of Ireland. This geographical consideration 
is the final reason for the political union between Great 
Britain and Ireland. Whatever concessions may be made 
to the separatist aspirations of the Southern Irish, we 
cannot concede to Ireland any form of local autonomy 
which would give an Irish Government power to use 
Ireland’s geographical advantages for the destruction of 
the security of Great Britain. English and Scottish 
Home Rulers have for the most part fully realized this 
consideration, but they have allowed themselves to be led 
away by phrases, and have accepted the pretence that 
Irish Nationalists in asking for Home Rule merely aimed 
at some kind of local self-government. The emergence 
of the Sinn Fein movement, which is specially directed 
against “ England the Enemy,” ought to have dissipated 
the delusion that Irish Nationalism is reconcilable with 
British security. But though most of the Liberal Home 


Rulers were overwhelmingly defeated at the last Election, 
apparently what remains of the Liberal Party sti!l retains 
its faith in Home Rule, while the Labour Party is actually 
seeking a political alliance with the leaders of Sinn Fein! 
Coming to the question of the results of the war, Dr. 
Cornish points out how the British Empire has gained 





additional security 7 the disappearance of Germany's 
colonies and by the reak-up i the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. Tho German colonies in Africa lay upon the 
flank of our Imperial routes; the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, in alliance with Germany, endangered our 
communications through the Mediterranean. Thus, so 
far as our sea communications are concerned, the position 
is immensely more satisfactory than it was before the 
war, and—if no new naval threat appears—we ought 
to be able to maintain our necessary naval defence at 
considerably less cost than that forced upon us by Germany 
in the nine or ten years preceding the war. But though 
the problem of the communications of the British Empire 
is mainly a naval problem, it is not only naval. Down 
to a comparatively recent period one of our greatest 
international embarrassments was the threat of Russian 
military power on the frontiers of India. That was 
essentially a land problem; for though our command 
of the sea in a war with Russia would have been beyond 
challenge, it would not have sufficed to countervail the 
military advantages which Russia could have secured 
by uninterrupted and adequate rail communication. 
In view of the weakness which Russia displayed both 
in the Japanese War and in the late war, it is possible 
that our fears of Russian power were exaggerated, but at 
any rate there was an appreciable danger. If Germany 
had been victorious in the late war, that danger would 
have been greatly increased. 

The conclusion is that in seeking security for India 
we must aim, in the new organization of the world whick 
the Allies are preparing to elaborate, at an arrangement 
which will, as far as possible, isolate India from any great 
military European Power. Our old policy, in face of 
the continued eastward movement of the Russian Empire, 
was to try to secure a friendly arrangement with Russia. 
For this end, in the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 
we consented to Persia’s loss of independence. That may 
have been a necessity, but it was certainly a regrettable 
one. That Convention has now been denounced, and 
we regain a free hand. One of the most important 
points in our future policy is to reassert the complete 
independence and integrity of Persia, so as to secure another 
buffer-State between India and possible European invaders. 

Stress is laid upon these considerations because India is 
our main problem so far as land communications are 
concerned. In the case of all the rest of the Empire the sea 
problem is the more important, if not the exclusively 
important one. The problem of land communications 
with India does not, however, affect India alone, for if 
the land route from England to India is easy and assured, 
that route can also be utilized to increase the speed of 
intercommunication between England and Australia. 
Already, indeed, there is good reason to believe that 
the Air Board has been planning a series of landing-stations 
across India and down the Malay Peninsula, and thence 
onwards vid Sumatra or vid Borneo to Australia. Such a 
land route as this necessarily involves crossing foreign 
territory, but it is the territory of Powers who are not 
likely, for some time at any rate, to be inspired by German 
dreams of world-domination. In a similar way the Air 
Board, as was announced by General Sykes the other day 
in a public speech, has actually taken steps to develop the 
Cape-to-Cairo route for aircraft. This again would be 
impossible as a permanent line of communication if the 
Germans were to recover-their African colonies, and simul- 
taneously to retain their world ambitions. 

Thus the war has enormously added to the strategical 
security of the British Empire, while opening up possibilities 
of the more rapid linking together of its different elements. 
Dr. Vaughan Cornish closes his paper, however, with the 
expression of a fearthat, even with the advantages gained, 
we still remain at a considerable disadvantage, as compared 
with self-contained countries like the United States, 
because our sea communications are now liable to greater 
interruption than ever before through the development 
of aircraft and submarines. He therefore suggests the 
desirability of deliberately directing our Imperial industrial 
development in the direction of making the different 
units of the Empire more approximately self-sufficient. 
For example, Great Britain should devote herself more te 
agriculture and less to manufactures, Canada and Australia 
more to manufactures and relatitely less to agriculture. 
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On social and human grounds as well as on grounds of | 
Imperial security such a development is to. be desired. At | 
the same time it must be remembered that we cannot 
indefinitely sacrifice present economic advantages for the 
sake of future security. For if we were to do so, we might 
find that our immediate economic loss was so serious as to 
outweigh our possible future gain in security. The ideal 
of a great Empire must be not to be poor and safe, but to 
be prosperous and safe. 








RED-LETTER DAYS. 
7 HEN people say of us that we are not quite ourselves 
VW they mean that we <re rather ill or very cross, duller 
than usual, or by fault or misfortune more confused in mind, 
They find us uncompanionable, but they wish to emphasize the 
fact thet our mental condition is accidental, not habitual. We 
all have days when we deserve to be thus excused. But there 
are other days, red-letter days, when also we are not ourselves, 
Other people do not notice them, but we seem to ourselves to 
bo better, or at any rate better company, then usual. We all 
get very tired of our own personalities, we bore ourselves some- 
times till we almost hate ourselves, but just now and then on 
these red-letter deys we seem to develop new perceptions, to 
have new powers of onjoyment which last just long enough to 
bring about a reconcilement. If we look beck, do we not see | 
these days standing out in the calendar elmost as vividly as 
those which commemorate outward events ? We have a notion 
that people of very remarkable mental ability, of genius in any 
shape or form, never have these hours of delight. Their average 
power of perception is perheps too high. No; red-letter 
daya ere the consolation of the ordinary man _ when, like | 
children at the table of their elders, he is allowed to taste the 
food of the gods. Constitutionally high-spirited people never, 
we believe, have them either. Their calendar is printed in gold. 
‘There may be a few black days, but these, not the bright ones, 
are the exceptions. People who are always in good spirits are 
like men of genius; they stand apart from the world at large. 
But wo know how they feel, these people chosen for happiness, 
because we ordinary men have also felt the joy of being alive— 
upon our red-letter days—and we cannot help believing that we 
reached a height of pleasure beyond theirs. As we look back 
at such a day we probably realizo that nothing whatever happened 
out of the ordinary. We were not secking happiness upon a 
Swiss mountain, or hunting, or fishing, or doing any of the things 
which bring the joy of living to people in books. Very likely 
we were in our own homes. The scene of the red-letter day may 
have been laid by a fire or in a garden, or possibly we were 
enjoying that harmless sort of drunkenness which comes of many 
“Is this how really happy 


unsecustomed hours in fresh cir. 
people always feel,” we said to ourselves, “ and is it really I 
who am feeling it? Will it perhaps last?” Of course, it 
Even two red-letter days never come togethor. 
Noxt day we were ourselves again. Moro often, however, the | 
delights of a red-letter day are more definite than this. For 
instance, have not most of us felt upon a very few occasions in | 
our lives a delight in some form of art which at ordinary times 
leaves us but lukewarm? Perheps we have felt for once the 
compelling charm of music. We went for a short time into a 
now world and hoard unutterable things. Our spirits within 
us were drawn by the spcll of rhythm into some wild dance of 
joy, or melody offered to us a sympathy more intimate than ever | 
poet gave, or we knew for the first time that doubt may be 
resolved by other means than thought and anxicty calmed by other 


“Js this how musicians feel always ?”’ 


never doos. 


emotions than hope. 


| They all say: “I felt young again.” 





we asked ourselves in amazement; and once more, “Is it I 
who am experiencing this delight ? We tried of course to 
but of course we could not. The same 
musicians and the seme music struck, it scemed to us, wpon 
different ears. Once more we were no more musics! than the | 
average man. 

Most men and women have not any very keen feeling for 
Nature, more especially if they have becn brought up in towns. 
Wo realize this immediatcly if we associate at all outside the 
of Nature is conventionally supposed. 
any pretence to any feeling 
It is a thing 


” 


ronow the sensation, 


cizcle. in which a love 
Uneducated people scldom make 
for it beyond a genuine love for flowers. 
which is born in men or not born in them, and probably not a 
much larger proportion of educated than of uneducated persons | 
So strong is the convention that a person 


eally fool it. 


| ductive days. 


of education would almost as soon ellow that he was without 
a sense of humour as allow himself impervious to the charm of 
scenery. Most of us, however, know in our hearts that, apart 
from fresh air and gardening and an admiration for snow and 
sunsets and moonlight, we do not think a great deel about it. 
On the other hand, can we not recollect a few red-letter days 
when we suddenly wondered whether what we were fecling was 
what Wordsworth felt always ? Perhaps no strange landscape, 
no vision of mountains, no exceptional effect of sky or sea, 
startled us into artistic consciousness; perhaps the vision burst 
upon us at our own front door. We saw—‘* Was it we,” we 
asked ourselves, “‘ who saw it ?’’—the accustomed scene with 
othor eyes. That sunlight, those shadows, that grasa, that 
wator, how familiar was the sight—and yet how new. ‘“ How 
delightful if we could always sce like that!’ we seid to our- 
selves ; but the power vanished entirely. We remember the 
experience as a red-letter day, and we know such days are 
few and very far between. 

a great 
A good 
shyness 


What are ordinarily called social pleasures make for 
many people, especially women, the happiness of life. 
many people, however, are unfortunately born with a 
which almost entirely precludes them from this very 
and innocent pleasure. On rare occasions, judging by what 
they say, this shyness leaves them, and they taste with delight 
what is to others an everyday pleasure. Have we not all Leea 


natural 


| amusod by hearing shy people allude again and again to some 


gay episode, some one short period of frivolity or gaiety which 
one would have imagined they would long ego have got tired 
of thinking of ? Apparently it was a red-letter day in which 
thoy were able to be—not quite themselves. 

It is a sad fact that when really old people want to allude te 
one of these red-letter days they all do it in the sime words. 
Togo back and be one’s old 
self again is a happy sensation chiefly enjoyed in dreams. In 
red-letter dreams we may be any age—whichever among those 
of the seven periods of life as yet passed through we have enjoyed 
the most. There is something rather uncanny about waking 
and feeling that even in a dream we have been somebody else, 
that old self who was so like us and whom yet we cannot regard as 
quite the same. Towards ourselves of the past we all take a 
strangely patronizing attitude,if a very affectionate one. We 
are not bored by our past selves; we love them and smile upon 
them—however little we think of the person who now is. 

Religious biography abounds in red-letter days. The sensa 
they give of some kind of change of personality is very much 
emphasized by tho autobiographers. A sceptical world is apt 
to wonder whether the change was so great as those who describs 
it tell of, the reader as a rule coming to the conclusion that the 
writer was not nearly so bad before the given date, and perhaps 
not quite so bad afterwards, as the narrative suggests. Seriously, 
however, most people do in some far less measure experience at 
one time or other in their lives some dimly anslogous sensation. 
There are times when we all feel an increase of mental capacity, 
when some difficult and puzzling question seems cloar to 
us, and when actually we can make a little calculation 
or take in a page of a dry book far more quickly than usual. 
At such time the least studious of us appreciate the sweets of 
scholarship. Perhaps we remember moments in our lives whea 
some great drama or some great picture appeared to us in a light 
that we have never seen it in since. We knew suddenly what 
the man meent who painted or wrote. Wo could not have 
explained our sensations to any one else. We cannot very likely 
remember them except as sensations ; they threw no permanent 
light upon either art or literature. Often we wonder whether 
they partook of the nature of artistic revelation, cr must be 
accounted mere accosses of sentimentality. They have, how- 
ever, left a permanent mark in one sense. They male impossibie 
that idiotic attitude of scorn towards any experience of the 


| mind or spirit which is teken up by certain persons, who mistake 
{. . “ys ee 

in themselves an insensate philistinism for trenchant good sense. 
Perhaps herein lies their greatest value—for they are not pro- 


So far as it is possible to discover from the 
books which contain vhat one might call the confessions of tho 
great, even men of genius do their best work at the cost of 
efiort, perheps with a sense of failure. In lesser degree the 
same experience comes to all brain-worke¢s in their several 
vocations. Red-letter days are essentially the holidays of the 
spirit, and their atmosphere is not that of the workshop. 
They are 0: the stuff that dreams are made of, but it is strange 
to what an extent they illt:minate lifo, 
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FROM A BACKVELD FARM. 
HE camp stands remote in a mountain-park of Nature’s 
own making, with the charred ruin of a splendid tree for 
the centre of a haphazard clearing where man may walk 
as in a garden in the cool of the homing hour, the tents looking 
past the tree’s memento mori to the extravagance of a thicket of 
nameless African trees in Africa’s midsummer riot of greenness. 
Man, whose life is but a span long, might be satisfied with a 
tent ? Yet its association with drums and tramplings is some- 
thing of an outrage in this centre of ancient peace; and the 
camp is but the prelude to the great adventure of the building 
of the home-made house in a home-made farm yet to be wrought 
out of a mountain waste, till now the untroubled home only of 
buck and rock-rabbit, partridge and hawk, leopard, wild dog, 
and jackal: the unheeded sources of many waters which even 
yet run to thoughtless waste past man’s doors in the fertile 
bushveld. Stock safely kraaled, Kaffirs content with food 
and leisure for chatter, the burden of the day’s heat suddenly 
a thing of the past, so comes the brief blessed hour of peace 
on earth. ‘The sun is just down in an angry blaze, reluctant 
enough to leave these mountain woodlands for the Kalahari and 
Atlantic wastes. Over the eastern fell the moon sails into sight, 
her full glory veiled by a stray wisp of cloud from the afternoon’s 
thunder. Truly it is 
“The land which no man findeth soon, 
East of the sun, west of the moon.” 

Up from the valley, swelling and dying in the faint breeze, 
comes the chime of a stream new-born in last week's rain. Kids 
born to-day bleat with a puzzled trouble. Bells chink as the 
cver-curious donkeys watch through the wires the mysteries 
of Kaffir cookery. Felt rather than heard is the last growl 
of thunder so appalling in the afternoon. Felt rather than 
heard is the murmur from the Kaffirs’ tent beyond the thicket, 
a discussion, doubtless, on the inscrutable ways of white men and 
all women. The staff have company to-night, for His Majesty's 
Mails came in at dusk, old “ January,” staggering under a sack 
of letters, papers, and books, twenty-five mountain miles up 
from alone winkel ; and to-morrow he toils on forty mountain 
miles down to the next, for a bare day’s rest before starting 
back. Meanwhile he and old Piet, whose sufficient library is 
a Bible and a Speleta Boka, are finding new light on the old text 
about many books and much learning. 

Peace on earth—it needed the afternoon’s tempest to make 
perfect the night’s peace. For an hour the heavens and the 
earth were confounded with tumult, continuous maddening din 
smothered by bursts of astounding clamour, a steady hectic 
glare dulled by spasms of intolerable light, the windows of 
heaven open, the waters upon the face of the earth, the air 
vibrating with the rush and reeking with the acrid smell of 
the lightning, For an hour; and now a peace which makes 
one’s heart ache to think of one’s fellow-men herded to-night in 
cities like kraaled cattle, while so much of a wide beautiful 
world cries out for man’s masterful companionship. A last 
delirious cackle of homing partridge is the signal for sleep. 
Cows, one by one collapsing with a profound sigh, settle at last 
to ruminate, resigned to man’s frantic waste of the cool moonlit 
grazing hours. Baboons cease their nightly battle for the best 
bed in the cliff dormitory, grumble a while, and are silent. Count- 
less doves, puzzled a while by the rich light so long after sundown, 
cease at last their crooning, and the frogs are left to fill the valley 
with quiet talk, the traditionary ‘ Brekekekex-koax-koax ” 
of debate relieved in these latitudes by interludes, solo and 
chorus, of a bubbling musical sound unknown to Aristophanes. 
Hour by hour the debate continues, with the aimless rattle and 
shriek of cricket and grasshopper for “‘ noise without ” in Parlia- 
ment Square, till when every Member is talked dry, the Closure 
is applied, ““Who Goes Home?” intoned, and dead silence 
falls justas the night turns in its sleep. 

Yet is the silence broken at whiles. A jackal gloating over 
the grisly remains of a wild dog’s meal wakes the baboons to an 
angry protest against untimely “ Réveille,” waking a dove, too, 
to croon for a sleepy moment in the thicket opposite. A hint 
on the breeze of some stealthy terror of the night wakes the 
goats to a brief agony of fear. A fall of cliff miles down in the 
kloof flutters the tent with a vibration beyond the ken of man’s 
senses. A restless donkey clanks his bell, thrilling a chord of 
memory of all the bells in literature. Galahad in the Graal 
Chapel, the leper’s bell in the waste, the priest carrying the 
Host to a lone deathbed—a night of nights such as this might 





set a poet's brain seething. To every sense it is goodly beyond 
words in the camp clearing, the centre of spacious, undrilled 
loveliness such as England holds but for the fortunate few, 
cramped even for them by the consciousness of a horizon of 
ugliness and noise. 

A square mile of matchless perk is here ready to hand, when 
time shall serve to frame it with a fence. Yonder, between the 
fell’s foot and the summer torrent, flanked on either hand by a 
forest veteran, screened by giants yet in their youth, stands the 
beginning of Liberty Hall just visible in the moonlight; a 
heart-breaking medley of poles as yet, suggesting skcletons of 
murdered trees rather than the frame of a homely cottage, to 
be comfortable and sufficient though “ built of sticks and mud,” 
like those of our proud forbears at which the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor sneered. Beyond, again, Liberty Hall, when finished, will 
look over the slope of another square mile of park and the busy 
hidden river to a horizon of untrodden mysterious fells, awaiting 
yet another generation before the tide of man’s settlement tames 
them: waste land, meanwhile, yet not all unprofitable, as the 
home of the scent the breeze bears to-night, subtle and stimu- 
lating beyond man’s power to imitate, a weloome relief after 
the sulphurous reek of the storm. 

“ Flowers without scent ’’ runs the ignorant epigram of some 
babbling journalist. Truly some of the scents are denied save 
to a delicate sense; yet the summer is a moving procession «| 
flowers to whose daily beauty their night scent seems a wanton 
addition. A forest tree massed with blossom like a saffron- 
coloured hawthorn is this month’s scent-giver, followed quickh 
by the “wild peach” trailing at random a deep evergreen 
spangled with delicate white stars, and the “ wild apricot” 
smaller but no less sweet, while Christmas brings the climax, 
when the world is white and fragrant with the flowers of th: 
wild orange and its giant cousin the ‘“‘ Baboons’ cocoanut.” 
“Birds without song” is less obviously untrue, where night 
singers are unknown and by day the notes of many suggest 
rather Bank Holiday revelry in the sunshine than the concert- 
room. Yet “song” is a poor word if it cannot cover the blue 
pigeon’s daybreak ecstasy, while this evening, when the sun 
broke through and earth shook off the waters again, the passion- 
ate chant of the ringdove against the burden of the hoopoe’s 
monotone surely revealed the source of the dance mofi/ 
in the Meistersinger. 

This building of Liberty Hall in the wilds, this struggling wi! 
wild Nature for civilization’s foothold, is strenuous work fo: 
middle age, yet the sights, the sounds, and the scents of th 
mountains are a very present help in the hardest corner; ani 
of us sojourners in the backveld might it have been written: 
“In the very labour that they lived by lay the material in which 
their thought could be embodied, and thus, though they le>oured, 
they laboured somewhat for their pleasure and uncompelled|, 
and had conquered the curse of toil, and were men.”’ 

Transvaal, October 10th. 


Soj OURNER. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
————= > 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs ar 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 

VILLAGE INSTITUTES AS WAR MEMORTALS. 
(To THe Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—The correspondence on War Memorials now proceeding 
in your columns is of exceptional interest, not only in con- 
taining valuable suggestions on the form these memorials 
should take, but as showing (where Village Institutes are 
selected as the tribute to the fallen) the enormous influence 
they will exercise in the revival of rural social life. The con- 
nexion between the two is not far to seek, for in the light of 
the recent experiments in rural reform it is permissible to 
maintain that it is through the various associations formed 
for the well-being of the working classes, and in the successiul 
organization of all latent village resources, that we shall best 
reach the mass of the agricultural workers, effect the better- 
ment of rural conditions, and enlist the assistance and co-opers- 
tion of the people themselves in the use of opportunities now 
provided for a fuller and brighter social life. 

The history of all successful efforts bears out this contention. 
Women’s Institutes have been extraordinarily useful in en- 
larging the women’s horizon, brightening their lives, improving 
home management, and in arousing an intelligent interest 11 
the social questions of the day. ‘The Boy Scout movement |u> 





























refashioned the lives of our working lads, evoked latent capa- 
deyoloped character and resourcefulness to a 
marked extent. Co-partnership, building, and small-holding 
societies ‘haye secured to the working man the comfortable 
and the interest in the land which 
vlone will inspire, while evoking 
prosperity is bound up in the 


bilities, and 


home he so urgently needs, 
possession Or security of tenure 
the recognition that mutual 

good behaviour of each member of the Association. Villas 
jndustries, agaiu, have not only made tor increased earnings, 
new opportunities in life, and greater vomforts in the villag« 
homes, but have drawn men and women together in the pursuit 
of common objects and the enjoyment of mutual benefits; while 
have encouraged a laudable self- 
those who have 


War Saving Association 
control in expenditure, and in bringing 
fathered the movement into closer touch with the working 


»s, have proved how much could be done in this direction 





by giving a right and a reason to public-spiriled individuals, 
through the formation of other societies for the public weal, to 
provide help and guidance wherever they are needed. These 
instances, and many others, prove the important part played 
f social conditions and in 


hy associations in the improvement <« 
the remodelling of rural iife. 

associations—these clubs—must have a “ local 
"und Village Institutes alone can serve 


I wrote for the Nincleenth Century 


But these 
habifation and a name,’ 
this purpose. In an articl 
in April last | urged that 


‘In every community of a certain size in rural areas the 
great desideratwm must be to establish a centre of \ illage life 
and interests, the nucleus of all progressive movement, the 
headquarters of every endeavour for the general good, whether 
social, educational, or recreational in character, the clearing 
house for native talent and capacities, where the training 
required for advancement in life is provided, and the openings 
for want of whick so much productive material in brain 
power and human energy lies dormant and unused. For this 
purpose the Village Nall or Institute, placed, where possible, 
in the heart of the village, and in the midst of the recreation 
sround, contiguous to bowling green and cricket ground, 
jemonustration plots and school gardens, is required not only 
as a building devoted to utilitarian objects, but as a symbol 
of the corporate life and manifold interests of the whole vil- 
lage, embodying the ideals and the ambitions of the rural 
population. Here, in this rallying point for outdoor and indoor 








pursitits, swall holding aud other associations would have 
their headquarters, and girls’ clubs and provident clubs would 
find a home in the club-rooms built on cone side of the Enier- 
taintient Hall, while on the other side of the building a riile 


le alley would provide the space required foi 
Boy Scout drills-and exercises. Manual instruction and con- 


tinuation classes on certain days of the week should meet the 


range and ski 


young people’s needs, and a first-rate library would be 
of the scheme. Lectures on hygiene and domestic 
for the women, and courses of struction given by an 
pert froz ihe nearest County Couns Avricultural Associa- 


building designed 


tion to the men, would also be possible in a 








for so many reguirements. Yet, further, as -important to’ 
prosperity, from such a centre some village industry 
mu be imitiated to supply the whole-time or half-time 


employment which will best meet local requirements and con- 





lions. In the same way the Village Hall surroundinys 
shou'd provide recreations and amusements equally essential 
ah hy and happy village life. Here, again, all classes 
would benefit by the bowling green for the older men, cricket 
for the rising generation, lawn tennis for the girls resting 


: ‘ss ° 7 4 . 
places where wearied mothers can sit and work, and playing 
srounds where never-wearied children can run and play.” 


Is are shortly to find their 


al demonstration, for a successful experiment in rural 


In a Berkshire village these idea 





social reform which had to be suspended during the war is now 


to be revived, and to be assoc iated with the pro ision of village 


homes with large gardens attached close to the Institute and 


Men’s Club, for disabled men and others now retur ning to thelr 
native village and desirous of settling on the land. In a field 
of eight acres, where fruit-trees are already planted, the men’s 

ittages and the Village Institute wil] be erected this year 
surrounded by cricket, tennis, recreation grounds, and bowling- 
green, and with school gardens close to the village school. A 
communal kitchen, where children from outlyi villages can 
get a wholesome midday meal, and a public washhouse will be 
bnilt ose at hand. The use of another field as a Common 
Close has been secured. Light employment is already found 


for some of the disabled inen, while a village indusiry suited 


to their capacities is to be introduced. The co-operation of the 


inhabitants is already enlisted. Women will help in the needle 
' 


work industry, membs of the ericket elub have undertaken 


the boys’ Saturday games, others have promised 





help with th cial evenings, and patro! leaders from a neigh- 
bouring town w weekly instruction tu the Boy Scouts. 
While it is intended to make this first experiment a practical 
demonstration of what is possible in rural social reform, it is 
hoped Jater to extend the scheme throughout county areas 
Trained workers, it is recognized, wust orgauize and co-ordinate 
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the many branches of the work, at any rate in its earlier 
stages, and bring into touch with the village community the 
additional assistance, the educational advantages, which can 


| only be procured from without, though leaving the management 


of the various associations in the hands of the village local 
Committees. Nor should it be difficult to find suitable candi- 
dates for these posts among the capable and practical super- 
visors and welfare workers, whose tasks would automatically 


| cease in many cases on the termination of the war, and who, 








trained for a few months in an Agricultural College, would 
soon be qualified to undertake the new work. 

The expenditure involved in such a scheme has to be con- 
but presents no insuperable difficulty. Experience 
shows how freely financial support is given to endeavours to 
promote rural revival and to provide for the wants of our 
ex-sailors and soldiers. In many cases, as in the present in- 
stance, cottages would be erected by the landowner of the 
place, a Hall built by subscription, and many of the proposed 
amenities given by those interested in the work. The villagers 
would also raise funds By various entertainments to pay for 
billiard-table, furniture, pictures, and other items for the 
Club rooms, and would appreciate the opportunity afforded 
them of sharing in the new movement; while the salaries o 
the lady managers would be defrayed—if this part of the 
scheme is run on County Association lines- 
as the Village Nurses’ 
quota of expense. 

What more fitting memorials could be erected throughout 
England to the men who have given their lives in their coun 
try’s cause than these cottage homes, these Village Halls, pi 
vided by the concerted efforts of all classes of the community, 
not only in remembrance of those they have loved and lost, 
but as a means of brightening the lives and improving the 
social and material conditions of those they have left behind: 

I am, Sir, &c., C. M. Barrinerto: 

[We hope that Lady Barrington’s letter will receive ihe 
attention it deserves. As Village Institutes founded as War 
Memorials will no doubt be to an appreciable extent created 
as gifts, it will be particularly necessary to insist upon the 
principle that the financial burden of support and the responsi- 
bility of management should rest as far as is humanly possible 
upon the whole membership. It has been proved over ani 
over again that when some bountiful benefactor both gives ani 
manages the results are most disappointing. The membe 
niuke no advance in the arts of life, and they are not even 
grateful for what is bestowed. Neither morals nor manners 
are improved in this way. The ordinary rules and obligations 


sidered, 


on the same system 


Association, each district sharing its 





| of democratie eitizenship must apply.—Ep. Spectator 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Sprectrator.’’) 
Six,-—As Secretary to the lifiey Memo: Institute, I luvs 
with special interest the, correspondence in the Spectater re 


| decidedly. 


garding the creation of a Villoge Institute as a War Memorial 
In order to obtain a hetter knowledge of the working of a 
country Institute a visit was paid by me in September to the 
Ceiriog Memoria] Institute at the small fair village of Glyn, 
near Chirk, Denbighshire, which Sir Alfred Davies has de- 
scribed in your issue of December 2ist. A close survey of tie 
of its administration, and of the work now being 
carried on led to the conclusion that the Institute clos 
ipproached the ideal of what a Village Institute should be 
“The ideal to be aimed at,” states the Neport of a Royal Co: 


‘is a Village Institute with many-sided activit 


In1sS10N, 
standing as a centre of the intellectual and social life of the 
coinmun ty for whom it exists.’ 

In these essential aims the Memorial Institutes at Glyn and 
Ifiey have much in common. But in one respect they diff 
The Ceiriog Institute was founded for a memorial 
to a national poet; the Itey Institute was founded, as an 
scription in the reading-room states, 

*“'T'o commemorate alike the brave sons of the village who 
died fighting for England, and the gallant survivors who shared 
their dangers, toils, and sufferings. To show honour to the 
dead and gratitude to the living by a memorial, whose object 
to imbue successive gencrations with the same love of countr) 
and sense of duty, and to forge, by the memory of valour an: 
self-devotion, a fresh bond of union and friendship among al! 
who dwell in this ancient village.’ 

On two rolis hung in our hall are the records of the names 


} 1 
Was SHOWN 1Nn tie 


f the men whose devotio: their country 
storm of battle, and of those who sealed their devotion w 
their lives. 

The Ilffley Institute has what one of your correspondents 
regards as indispensable, “a beautiful viewpoint.” From t 
steps of the ancient building now converted for the purpose of 
an Inetitwte we see before us the silvery Thames, and beyond 
“the wide grass meadows”’ on the skirts of Bagley Wood and 


the beautiful rolling lines of Boar’s Hill. From the orchard 
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“the eye travels down to Oxford towers,” and in the far 
distance is “ that lonely tree against the western sky,”—I am, 
Sir, &., G. W. Forrest. 


Ifey, Owon. 


INDEMNITIES AND PUNISHMENT. 
(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,--Surely the interpretation which you put upon the words 
“all damage done to the civilian population of the Allies, and 
to their property, by the aggression of Germany by land, by 
sea, and from the air,” as including “ every extra tax that we 
have paid,” &¢., is very much forced. I do not, of course, deny 
that Germany's aggression has been the cause of a quite infinite 
fand quite incalculable) amount of damage; but the Spectator 
is too fair-minded not to acknowledge that words must be inter- 
preted in accordance with the intention of the speaker or 
writer; and surely the very form of the sentence, as well as 
the whole history of the question of reparation and indemnities, 
shows plainly that neither the framers of the “ reservation ” 
in question nor the President of the U.S.A. meant the words 
to bear the construction which you put upon them. If they 
did, why add the words “ by land, by sea, and from the air ” ? 
I venture to think that if the interpretation of the whole 
sentence were submitted to one of H.M. Judges, he would deci- 
sively reject the view that the damage spoken of was meant 
to include “ every penny which we have had to pay, but should 
not have had to pay, had there been no war.” Moreover, how 
eould the damage in your sense conceivably be assessed ? 

Lastly, may I offer these brief considerations on the broader 
issue ? It is constantly stated that “ justice must be satisfied 
by the punishment meted out by the Allies,” that ‘‘ the Kaiser 
must be tried’ (by a variety of Tribunals ranging from the 
widows and orphans of the ‘ Lusitania ’ victims to a Court com- 
posed of Kings and Presidents) and must be put to death (in 
a variety of ways), and that the Germans, all and severally, 
must by the severity of their punishment be made an example 
to all time. The ultimate aim of this punishment is not ven- 
geance (the disclaimer runs very glibly off tongue and pen), but 
to deter future rulers and nations from embarking on a similar 
exreer of ambition. On this I desire to ask two questions. 

(1) What evidence does history offer in support of the idea 
that the execution of rulers or the punishment of nations has 
ever deterred other rulers and nations from cruelty or ambi- 
tion ? Even the annals of criminal law afford little ground 
for supposing that the severest treatment of one criminal is the 
mest powerful deterrent to other potential offenders. But in 
ny case the analogy which so many politicians and publicists 
try to draw between “ crimes ” properly so called and national 
effences will not bear examination. 

(2) And would it not have a far greater and nobler effect 
vpon the future course of history if this mighty nation of ours 
put the most magnanimous and unselfish interpretation upon 
its rights as a conqueror, and, while exacting, as it promised 
trom the first, such full reparation as is possible of the wrongs 
«one to the invaded countries, waived its own claim to indemni- 
fication for the vast untold ‘‘ moral and material damage ” 
which war has spread through all classes and in every home ? 
‘This, of course, does not apply to those injuries to person cr 
property which individuals have suffered by specific enemy 
action contrary to the laws of war “‘ by land, by sea, and from 
the air.”’) We have before us now the greatest opportunity, 
perhaps, that was ever given to a nation of acting 
in the spirit of that Christian paradox, which nevertheless is 
proved a truth whenever one has faith enough to try it: 
* Render to no man evil for evil... but overcome evil with 
good.”—I am, Sir, &c., Nowe. SmitH. 

[We have made some remarks on this subject under “‘ News 
of the Week.”—Eb. Spectator.]} 








MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S APPOINTMENT. 
(To THe Eprror or THE “ Sptcrator.”’) 

S:r,—When war is at full blast there is a good deal to be said 
for accepting appointments, however undesirable, without 
criticism, This argument, however, loses much of its cogency 
when hostilities cease, and it has never been accepted as con- 
vincing by the Spectator, even in war time. At the time of Mr. 
Winston Churchill's restoration to office as Minister of Muni- 
tions, you, Sir, made bold to say that his record had debarred 
him from ever filling an important Government post. Yet in 
the recent reconstruction of the Cabinet he has been appointed 
Secretary of State for War, with the control of the Air thrown 
ra. No one denies Mr. Churchill courage or ability, but, apart 
sitogether from temperamental disqualifications, there are 
veertain facts in his eareer which render this appointment 
pothing short of an insult to the Army. 

(i) His Reprisa!s Memorandum, It will be remembered that 
when Mr. Churehill was First Lord of the Admiralty, early 
in the submarine campaign, two ‘U’-boats were captured 





with their crews. Mr. Churchill promptly issued a florid 
memorandum, declaring that the prisoners did not deserve to 
be treated with the honours of war, and distinctly implying 
that they would be subjected to special treatment. As a matter 
of fact, nothing was done to them which could not have been 
fairly done without saying a word about it. They were merely 
segregated from the other German prisoners. But the German 
Government, logically interpreting the memorandum to mean 
that the ‘ U ’-boat crews would be subjected to some specially 
degrading treatment, at once carefully selected thirty-ning 
British officers, removed them from the various prison camps 
in which they were interned, and subjected them to solitary 
confinement under conditions as to diet, exercise, and accommo. 
dation which involved severe privations and great discom- 
fort and humiliation. This treatment lasted for many weeks, 
It was not until the Germans were satisfied by the visit of 
representatives of the Neutral Powers that no harshness had 
been shown to their submarine crews, and until the segregation 
order had been withdrawn by Mr. Balfour on his succeeding 
Mr. Churchill at the Admiralty, that the Germans relaxed the 
conditions under which the thirty-nine were confined and ulti. 
mately restored them to the ordinary camps. Nothing, there- 
fore, was achieved by Mr. Churchill’s memorandum, which 
was universally condemned by naval officers, beyond tha 
infliction of a great deal of suffering—disastrous in at least 
one case—on thirty-nine innocent British prisoners. 

(2) Colonel Churchill's service at the front. After having 
rendered his tenure of the Admiralty impossible, Mr. Churchill, 
with a beau geste, announced his intention of rejoining the 
Army on active service. The impression created was excellent, 
but it was soon dispelled. After a brief sojourn in the trenches 
—not much longer than the solitary confinement of the thirty. 
nine—having failed to convince the High Command of his claim 
to be promoted to a brigade, and finding it impossible to attract 
sufficient limelight as a simple battalion commander, he threw 
up his commission and returned to politics. That Mr. Churchill 
should have been able to “ get out ” when hundreds of officers 
who had been at the front from the beginning had to stick it 
out, however weary and war-worn they were, created a very 
painful and unpleasant feeling at the time. Soldiers can 
never forget it; and it is not too much to say that Mr. 
Churchill's elevation to the Secretaryship for War has caused 
consternation in the Army. In past years Mr. Churchill was 
popular with journalists, whom he often provided with ahbun- 
dance of sensational personal “‘ copy.””. The Dartmoor shepherd, 
the Sydney Street siege were all very well; but even the 
Northeliffe Press has now partially awakened to the 
monstrosity of eutrusting our defences on land and in air 
to the man who, as strategist and administrator, was often the 
greatest menace to our command of the sea.—I am, Sir, &c.., 

a. 





SPENDERS AND SAVERS. 
{To tHE Eprtok or THE “ Sprcrator.’’] 

Sir,—1 venture to submit that your article under the above 
heading does not truly represent the issue with regard to the 
proposal for a capital levy. You start from Mr. Bell's argu- 
ment with regard to thrifty B and spendthrift bachelor A, 
which is really a piece of special pleading. Any tax can be dis- 
credited by pointing to specially virtuous individuals who pays 
it and others less virtuous who escape it; but hard cases do 
not make good economics any more than they make good law. 

Looked at broadly, the issue is not between the thrifty and 
the spendthrift, as Mr.-Bell would have it, nor between 
spenders and savers, as you express it, but between the wealth 
accumulated in the past and that being made by industry to- 
day. The class mainly dependent upon the latter includes the 
bulk of the soldiers and sailors and airmen, the professional 
men, managers of businesses, clerks, and others, most of whom 
are compelled to spend their incomes upon the upkeep of their 
homes and the education of their children. Those who live 
mainly on the former include those who are rich by inherit- 
ance, and those who through the accident of age or occupation 
have escaped personal service in the war and have been enabled 
during it to add greatly to their fortunes. These facts suggest 
that neither Mr. Be!l’s A and B nor your wider illustrations 
are typical of the two cla-ses. 

It is quite true that the country as a whole has lost wealth 
during the war, and will have to work harder to remake it; 
but the National Debt does not measure this less, fer most cf 
it is held internally. Rather it represents a change of distribu- 
tion, for the State’s liabilities are assets in the hands of the 
bondholders. Frem this arises the startling fact, recognized 
by statisticians, that the total of private fortunes has actually 
increased during the war by several thousand millions. The 
liability of the State has somehow to be met by its citizens, 
and the advocates of a levy on capital consider that it is better 
that it should fall on this increased accumulation of private 
wealth rather than upon industry and exertion, which, in ary 
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case, will have to bear additional burdens as a result of the 
war.—l am, Sir, &c., I. W. Petaick Lawrence. 


11 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 





PROFIT-SHARING PLUS CO-PARTNERSHIP. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’) 

Srx,—-I make no apology for writing to you on the above-named 
subject, for it is destined before long to be a leading topic of 
the day. A recent utterance by Mr. Lloyd George would lead 
one to suppose that at the back of his mind there is some 
thought of making profit-sharing compulsory, perhaps in con- 
nexion with the abandonment of the Excess Profits Duty. My 
immediate purpose, however, is a personal one. I have been 
commissioned by my co-directors to draft a scheme for our 
workers in the North of Ireland, and I hope that, by your 
courtesy, I may elicit from your readers some helpful hints 
and criticisms. I know of no journal that numbers amongst 
its readers so many deep thinkers. Perhaps I should state 
briefly the conclusions I have formed after some twelve months’ 
study of the subject. 

(1) That the claim of Labour to a greater share of the wealth 
it helps to create is just, and that steps must be taken to 
eatisfy it. (2) That in tie term “‘ Labour ” must be included 
those who work with the brain as well as those who work with 
the muscles. (3) That merely raising wages will not effect the 
desired object; it only results in a vicious circle and ends by 
killing the goose, &. (4) That the nearer one approaches to 
co-partnership and the less one relies on profit-sharing per se 
the more moral and material benefit will accrue to the workers, 
and resultant prosperity to industry. Profit-sharing by itself, 
in its best examples, tends to create what I may call a *‘ pam- 
pered children ” atmosphere; co-partnership results in a worker 
thinking and speaking of ““my ” company instead of “ the 
company, world of difference. (5) That no scheme should 
be imposed from the top. Autocracy, however benevolent, is 
not in accord with the spirit of to-day. I propose, therefore, 
as soon as I have arrived at a scheme which I believe will 
stand the acid test, to call our workers together and explain 
it, and then ask then: to appoint a committee to confer with 
me as to its application or modification. (6) That the standard 
rates of pay pertaining to the industry, whether fixed by Trade 
Union, Trade Board, or custom, must not be interfered with. 
(7) That no scheme must hamper the individual, whether brain 
or muscle, worker in obtaining the best market possible for 
(5) That the workers must share in the responsi- 


” 


a 


his abilities. 
bility cf management. 

And now may I submit the outline of the scheme I favour? 
li I propese to divide the ordinary shares of the company 
into “A” and “ B,” the latter to be held only by weekly wage 
earners. (2) All such weekly wage earners, male or female, of 
eighteen years of age and upwards, must take, and pay for, at 
£1 share. Much as I dislike compulsion, I feel that 
the success of the scheme depends on all being included. Of 
course, all would be at liberty to take up more shares up to the 
limit of the capitalization of the company. (3) That “B” 
shareholders shall elect from amongst themselves one (or more 
as the proportion of capital held warrants) director. He must 
have been with the company at least a year, and hold, say, £25 


least 


in ““B” shares. (4) ““B” shareholders would not take part 
with “A” in the election of the other directors, nor vice- 
versa. (5) Otherwise, as to dividends, &&., “A’’ and “B”’ 


would be equal. (6) As to the allocation of the net earnings of 
the company, Labour, as defined above, having already received 
its standard wage, Capital comes next. After paying interest 
on the preference and placing an agreed sum to 
reserve, I propose that the ordinary shares, “A” and “B” 
ranking together, should take a 9 per cent. dividend. This 
seems fair for a speculative industry; it might be fixed lower 
in some others. (7) Any surplus to be divided equally between 
Capital and Labour: as to Capital, in the form of a bonus or 
increased dividend on “‘ A’”’ and “B” shares ranking together ; 
as to Labour, as a bonus on wages earned during the year, all 
Tjabour, from managing director to office boy, participating. 
*I do not wish to make this letter too long, as I know your 
space will not enter into details the 
surronder of shares when leaving, &., &c. After all, these are 
the less essential points, which I hope the committee of workers 
It is on the broad 


shares, 


18 valuable, 50 as to 


referred to above will assist me in settling. 
principles that I should like to have your readers’ criticisms. 
iucidentally, may I suggest that a similar scheme, worked so 
successfully by the South Metropolitan Gas Company (to whom 
1 am indebted for much valuable help), would be an ideal one 
for the railways’ All are agreed that they must remain under 
some form of unified control, but many, like myself, fear to 
contemplate them as a State-owned enterprise.—I am, Sir, &c., 


W. A. Juxss. 
The Raceview Woollen Mills, Bullymena, Ireland; and 
il Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 1. 





THE HOUSING QUESTION. 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specraror.’’) 

Sir,—If the State is going to build houses at to-day’s cost for 
building them, must it charge rents calculated on the present 
cost of building? If it does, will not the rents of houses already 
built rise to the same level as the Government-built houses? 
If the Government does not charge rents based on the present 
cost of building, then will not the Government have to build 
all houses in future? If the Government is prepared to less 
money on every house it builds, will any private person or 
firm desire or attempt to follow the example of the Govern- 
ment? When the Government was negotiating for the purchase 
of the Duke of Bedford’s property, did not the Government 
ask the Duke's agent to raise the rents, which were so low that 
the Government could not compete? Will the Government 
similarly ask all holders of house property to raise present 
rents to a level at which the Government will be able to com- 
pete? or will the Government lose money and be left the only 
builder of houses? or will the Government lend money for 
nothing, to the extent of, say, one-half to two-thirds of the 
present cost of building ? The Government is already subsi- 
dizing bread. Will it also subsidize house rents ? Does not the 
present uncertainty on these points stop all building opera- 
tions? How will the Government solve the difficulty which 
it is pledged to tackle? Even before the war the difficulty 
was great, and building was at a standstill, because (1) either 
you lost money on building houses; or (2) you charged more 
rent than for similar houses already built; or (3) you could 
put up the rent of your older-built house to the same rent as 
your newly-built house. Therefore, you either lost your money 
or created discontent, and ended by doing nothing. At least, 
that was the case of, yours, &c., Lb. L. Otryer. 

The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. 

P.S.—The value of existing houses to-day, based on cost, must 


be two or three times what it was, say, ten years ago.—FE. L. O. 
RURAL HOUSING. 
(To tHe Epitror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—Is it too late to suggest that, instead of urging Rural 


District Councils to undertake cottage building with cottowe 
ownership and management, work for which, 
myself a Rural District Councillor for thirty vears, I feel sure 
they are not qualified, the Government should help the land- 
owners, large and smal! alike, but especially the latter, to build 
or rebuild or even to repair cottages? They should at the 
same time greatly increase the pressure exercised through ths 
Rural District Councils to compel owners to provide decent 
houses for the people, and to this work, if granted the means, 


atter being 


the landowners would give far more individual attention, 
either in person or through their land agents, than wou!d 


Rural District Councils largely composed of tenant farmer. 
In the same way a far larger number of small-holdings would 
have been provided by this time, if instead of trusting to Loco! 
Authorities the Governments concerned had granted loans tv 
landowners to enable them to provide the necessary houses and 
buildings. Make it greatly to the interest of the landowners to 
provide them with the help of the State, and the necessary 
houses, buildings, and cottages will soon be put up.—I am, Sir, 
&c., J. J. Matrocn. 
East Allington Rectory, Devon. 


MILITARY TRAINING FOR BOYS. 
(To tHs Epiton or THE ‘‘ Specraton.’’] 
Sin.—I hepe very much that some scheme may be formed | 
truining boys of sixteen to eighteen in drill and shooting, a+ 
Mr. Ainger urges in your issue of January 4th. Not all parents 
nor all employers will like it; even in the worst hours cf the wa: 
there were too many who talked about the danger of encouraging 
a spirit of militarism, and the waste of time involved in learn- 
ing the rudiments of drill. These will need education, and a 
great deal of it. But as for the boys themselves, they will mak+ 
no objection. Many of those who have helped since 1914 t» 
organize and train the Volunteer Force have seen for them- 


vw 


| selves how keen the lads were, how readily they learnt whatever 


| an instructor taught them— 


whether they were the grant-earn 
ing Volunteers of seventeen or the sixteen. In 
my own town and county, when we were called upon last May 
to furnish our quota of the Volunteers required for 
defence, it was the who responded 
largest numbers; many went to the Vast Coast, and more woul-l 
have gone if official restrictions had not compelled us to reje 

them. But apart from this exceptional opportunity of useful 
service, and apart from the obvious advantage to the Arm 

of getting recruits who had already learnt the rudiments, con- 
sider the enormous benefit to the boys themselves at an age 
‘wax to receive, and marble to retain.” JI am 


* cadets ot 
couse t 


“ seventeeners ” in the 


when they are 
uot speaking of boys at Public Schools; they will be always 
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looked after well enough. It is the cthers, who have little 
opportunity of developing esprit de corps aud prompt obedience 
and the necessity of doing things “just so”’—nay, very often 
even of getting healthy exercise in the open air. And once 
eurolled in some organized body most lads will thoroughly 
enjoy the training. I do not know what is going to happen 
to the Volunteer Force, but I know this, that if it is disbanded 
altogether (as seems probable) its disappearance will be re- 
gretted by many of its youngest members—unless the Govern- 
ment is going to provide them with a substitute.—I am, Sir, &., 
A. D. Gopntey. 





THE WONDERFUL WEALTH OF THE OCEAN. 
(To vue Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

§Sm,—Mr. Frewen has quoted the case of the Prince Rupert 
fishing vessel ‘James Carruthers.’ Her crew made a profit of 
£400 each for six months’ fishing. The ‘ Rennel,’ fishing out of 
the game port, made £122 for each of her four men in nine 
days. The ‘ Atli’ on July 10th, 1918, landed 286 ewt. of halibut 
for five days’ fishing. Her skipper and hands received £167 
each. Such are some of the golden chances awaiting trained 
fishermen in the Pacific. Comparisons with our home waters 
are perhaps dangerous. Presumably a sovereign still goes 
further in Yarmouth than in Prince Rupert? Certainly on 
the day the ‘ Atli’ landed her halibut at about 7s. per stone 
the controlled price in England was 27s. But there are now as 
many fish in the North Sea as in the Pacific, and prizes are 
to be drawn. During the six weeks of the East Coast autumn 
herring season, 1918, 320 drifters (mostly Scottish) fished out of 
Yarmouth. The Lowestoft steam drifter ‘Record’ made a 
profit of £10,000; £7,000 to £9,000 was made by many vessels. 
The hundred Fraserburgh drifters averaged £2,000. The con- 
trolled price was £6 66. per cran, the average price realized 
on the quay about £4 10s. The drifter man is therefore nol a 
“ profiteer.”" On the Lowestoft system a profit of £10,000 would 
he divided as follows :— 


Owners (nine shares of £625) £5,625 
trew (seven shares of £625)... £4,575 
& «4. d. 
Skipper (1j shares) ... 1,093 15 0 
Mate (1j shares) 703 2 6 
Cngineer (14 shares)... wai Fe 781 5 0 
Four ‘‘ hands” (j-share each) ... 54617 6 
Two “younkera” (g-share each) 46815 0 
Boy (4-share) ~ ‘ 312 10 0 
Engine (1 share) 625 0 0 


difierence between this catch and the average catch is due 
every fisherman knows) to the science and luck of the 
skipper. More power to him! So long as these 
goljen chances remain to attract adventurous spirits into the 
decp-sea fishing fleets, so long will all our coasts in every sea 
be safe.—I am, Sir, &c., N.S. F. P. A. 


HALDANE AND THE TERRITORIALS. 

{To tae Eprror oF THE “ Spectaror.’’) 
sin,—As you have misstated what I said in my letter published 
by you on January 4th, in your footnote thereto, I presume 
that you will allow me, in common fairness, to make the 
necessary correction. There was no “condemnation of the 
Terrilorials ” in my letter, as stated by you. What I condemned 
was the * Territorial system” and its “ paper organization.” 
it, as you state, “the Territorial organization proved of great 
value in 1914,” perhaps you will explain how, since it certainly 
was not used. As tor the attempt to make a scapegoat of the 
General Staff, no impartial person would accept hearsay 
evidence, which is all that we have.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Arthurstone, Bracknell. J. H. E. Ret, Colonel. 


he 
(as 
* Record's ’ 





LORD 


(To rae Evrror or tHe “ Sprcraror.’’] 

Sir,—In his letter of last week in the Spectator re “Lord 
Haldane and the ‘l'erritorials,”’ Lord Dartmouth writes: “It 
was this same Division of Colonel Reid’s ‘sham’ Army that 
stormed and carried the St. Quentin Canal on October 23rd, 
1918.’ Does he not mean the Schelde Canal at Bellenglise on 
September 27th, 1918? (See top of first column of p. 8 in the 
Times Supplement of December 8th, which gives Sir Douglas 
Haig’s Victory Despatch.)—I am, Sir, &c., G. H. H. 





RECONOGRAPHY. 
{To tHe Epitor or Tus “ Specrator.’’} 
Sir,—Some of the readers of your interesting article last week 
on military sketching may be glad to associate with it the 
name of William Kingsley, the friend of J. M. W. Turner 
and J. Ruskin, who appears to have been a pioneer in this 
essential of the scout profession. More than fifty years ago 
Kingsley introduced the study of practical scout drawing at 
Woolwich. Colonel Fawkes, who was a pupil of his in those 
eld days, says that “Mr. Kingsley used to press the vital 








| 





importance of characteristic rough sketches of the country, as 
against the [then] prevailing fashion of pretty water-colours.”’ 


Kingsley himself remarked on the diffienlty of getting the 
young officer to drop the accustomed sacrifice to the “ pice 


and to adopt the habit of observing aud recordi: 
The Rev. W. Kingsle 


lis father was 


turesque ig 
only the features of military value. y 
died July 3rd, 1916, aged one hundred and one. |} 


an officer in the Peninsular War.—I am, Sir, &e., 


EK. W. Navtor. 
Organist and Lecturer of Emmanuel College, 
49 Bateman Street, Cambridge. 
THE BASIS OF BOLSHEVIsSM. 
{To vas Epviror or rhe “ Srecrator.’’) 
Sire,—Is it quite fair to say, you do, er a writer in your 


columns does, at the end of the first complete paragraph on 
p. 32, that “our own British Socialists emphatically ” 
all) “ally themselves Russian Bolshevism’? I 
regular reader of the Speetater, and such a warm admirer of 
it that I have it sent after me when I “ week-end ” in the wilds 


tor ut 


with am a 


But the article seems to me a most unfair indietment of 
Socialism based on the unwarranted identification of it with 
Bolshevism. Does the Fabian Society—to which I beiong-- 
“emphatically ally itself with Russian Bolshevism’? Do 


more than a very small fraction of British Socialists do so?— 
I am, Sir, &c., Fras. Noewy. 
Colwyn Bay Club, Colwyn Bay, N.W. 
[We are sorry if we seemed to identify British Socialism 
with Bolshevism. We meant that the habit of British 
Socialists of finding excuses for Bolshevism amornts in prac- 





tice to emphaticaily allying themselves with Bolsheviem.— Pp. 
Spectator.) 
THE WILL OF THE MAJORITY. 
{To tHE Eprror or THE “ Sprerator.'’4 
Sir,—Democracy is based on two assumptions, the theoretic 


equality of all members of a State, and the right of the 
majority to rule, the loyal acceptance of the latter being, as 
your article truly affirms, the touchstone of the trne democrat. 
But ruling 
accepted as axiomatic, is not an innate idea, but a 


by hare majorities, though it has come to be 
com para- 
tively recent development; and, as it has been worked of late 
years, untempered by discussion, conciliation, and compromise, 
a dangerous and illogical one. For, since minorities are pow 
absolutely deprived of effective, legal right, their persons and 
property being at the merey of the goodwill of the majority 
which happens to be in control of the legislative and tax- 
imposing machine, ihe prime doctrine of equality has gone hy 
the board, and a democratic version of “‘ Might is right ’’ h: 
taken its place. I venture therefore to urge that the duty of a 
political teacher is not so much to inculcate as to discredit the 
doctrine of the divine of majorities, as being incon- 


is 


right 


sistent alike with logic and common-sense. No one indeed bit 
a Bolshevik would attempt to justify its application in 
important spheres, such as the home, the business house, the 


ship, or the regiment. It would obviously be absurd to require 
unauimity in the Commons, as we do in a jury, but it should 
not be an impossible ideal require, say, two-thirds 
majority for the passing of all important Acts; and if at the 
same time voting in Parliament were to be by ballot there 
would be some chance of Members being influenced by sound 
argument and voting in accordance with convietion instead of 
would destroy all the more sinister 
F. C. Even. 


to a 


to order. Incidentally it 
activities of the Party Caucus.—l am, Sir, &c., 
2 Bedford Square. 





A HOME AND EMPLOYMENT [FOR OUR PETTY 
OFFICERS AND NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 
(To THe Eprror or THE “ Specraror.’’} 

Sir,—May we beg the hospitality of your columns to appeal in 
particular to the commercial community of this country on 
behalf of the Chevrons Club, which was founded last year 
under the patronage of His Majesty the King to further the 
interest of those who have served during the war as petty 
officers in the Navy or non-commissioned officers in the Army 
and Air Force ? The objects of this club are, firstly, to act as 
a home of social intercourse for these gallant men, and secondly, 
to advyaveo their material interests. Many of them are or will 
be desirous on their return to civil life of resuming ordinary 
commercial work, and we urgently appeal to all business men 
to do everything in their power to find suitable employment 
for those who have shown hy the rank attained in the Army 
and Navy that their integrity, ability, and resourcefulness 
are undeniable. It is well known that the non-commissioned 
officers’ achievements in this war justify the oft-quoted words, 
“ The backbone of the Army,” and surely they ave deserving, |: 
the highest degree, of our utmost consideraj jon and gratitude. 
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If every employes of labour in a position to do so would under- 
take to offer situations to one or more petty or non- 
commissioned officers when they are discharged from the 
Services, it would go a long way towards removing the feeling 
of uncertainty and uneasiness with which these deserving men 
regard their future. Communications from commercial firms, 
manufacturers, and others willing to give such undertakings, 
stating the class of man and experience required, will be 
welcomed. All particulars will be registered, and as the men 
become available their prospective employers will be communi- 
cated with immediately. . 

Further, we desire to appeal for funds wherewith to extend 
the accommodation and the scope of the club and to establish 
similar clubs in the principal naval, military, and air centres 
of the United Kingdom. It is felt that by this means the 
true spirit of brotherhood which is so essential between the 
three Services will be assured. It is therefore proposed to 
raise a sum of not less than £150,000, towards which the 
directors of the London Joint City and Midland Bank have 
voted 1,000 guineas and of Lloyds Bank £250, and other sub- 
scriptions have been received amounting to £6,000. All com- 
munications in regard to this letter should be addressed to 
the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Edward Holden, at 5 Thread- 
needie Street, E.C. 2—Signed on behalf of the Committee of 
the Chevrons Club, W. R. Ropertson, General. 

Rh. kK. Wemyss, Admiral. 
I. H. Sykes, Major-General. 
E. H. Hoipen, Hon. Treasurer. 





NATURALIZED ALIENS AND OTHERS. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’) 


Sir,—In your issue of December 2ist Mr. E. Bowden-Smith, 
on behalf of the British Empire Union, set forth his views of 
the reforms that should be effected in the British naturalization 
laws. His principal proposal—and it is a sufficiently sweeping 
one—is that no naturalized British subject should be permitted 
(1; to become a member of the Privy Council; (2) to enter 
either the House of Commons or the House of Lords; (3) to 
hold any Government office of any kind, civil cr military; or 
(4) to own an inch of British land. These are privileges which he 
wishes to see reserved solely for the children of British parents. 
Not only, therefore, are naturalized subjects to be excluded 
from them, but their also. And Mr. Bowden-Smith 
defends this comprehensive embargo on the ground that it 
formed part of the Act of Settlement, though he must surely 
be aware that most of its provisions have been for generations, 
and all of them are now, in practically complete abeyance 
He clinches his argument by the assertion that had not this 
clause in the Act of Settlement been tampered with, we should 
have been spared the presence of Sir E. Speyer on the Privy 
Council and the scandal of Tribitsch Lincoln in the House of 
Commons. But likewise we should have been saved from what 
I presume he must regard as the overwhelming indignity of 
having had a Goschen in the Chancellorship, the Marquis of 
Milford Haven and Sir E. Cassel in the Privy Council to-lay, 
and the presence of thousands of the sons of naturalized Ger- 
inans in the British Army, fighting against the country from 
which their fathers came. Does he seriously maintain that the 
balance of national advantage lies on the cide of a policy of 


s0ns 


ostracism and exclusion ? 

There is a further statement of Mr. Bowden-Smith’s which I 
feel bound to challenge, because it illustrates the loose spirit 
in which the alien question is being discussed. He asserts that 
“there can be no that much of the German immigra- 
tion into Great Britain since 1900 “ took place as part of that 
deliberate permeation scheme from which all the Allies have 
suffered.””. Now what proof has Mr. Bowden-Smith of this? 
Can he furnish a single instance of a German clerk, financier, 
or business man who has settled in Great Britain except for 
precisely the same reasons that have led thousands of Britons 
to seitle in Germany, the Argentine, and all over the world? 
I feel very confident he cannot. But he has heard tales of 
plots hatched in Berlin for the industrial conquest of this 
country and of that, and he has swallowed them just as other- 
wise men once swallowed tales about witches and 
believed Titus Oates. There can be, he says, no dou 
I submit that not only is there every doubt, but that the allega- 
tion itself is intrinsically incredible, one of those cock-and-bull 
stories that only obtain credence when the mind is a prey to 


loubt ”’ 


sensible 
about it. 


passion. German-born business men have settled here to hette: 
their fortunes, to acquire experience, or to represent firms 
that in Great Britain. 
Identical motives have spread our own people over the 
surface the Mr. Bowden-Smith would, I 
hardly take the trouble to be indignant if some foreigner were 
to assure him that the vast outflow and diffusion of the British 
people was part of “a deliberate permeation He 
would simply laugh; and nothing, I am afraid, can restrain me 


saw @D Opportunity for expansion 


whole 
assume, 


of globe. 


scheme.”’ 











en 


from a polite smile when I watch Mr. Bowden-Smith’s fantasti« 
determination to descry a bogy where there is really nothing 
to be seen but a lantern and a turnip 

That the alien element has contributed much to the richness 
and variety of British life in the past is a proposition that no 
one with any knowledge of British history is likely to dispute. 
That we cannot shut out the foreigner and at the same time 
maintain our pre-eminence in international trade I for one 
certainly believe; and I am further persuaded that any attempt 
to do so, any inauguration of a vendetta which will invite 
retaliation and breed a perpetuity of confusion and ill-feeling, 
must be fatal to that saner and broader dispensation which we 
profess to be seeking. That is why I regard the proposal of the 
London Stock Exchange Committee to prohibit members from 
keeping in or taking into their employment any person of 
enemy birth, naturalized or not, as thoroughly unen)]’ “:tened 
and reactionary, an insult to the naturalized British ; :bjects 
who have stood loyally by us during the war, and the very 
embodiment of that spirit of petty exclusiveness which in the 
past has been most repugnant to our traditions and practices. 
But no doubt Mr. Bowden-Smith thinks it a fine and patriotic 
stroke.—I am, Sir, &c., Farr Pray. 





BLIND-ALLEY OCCUPATIONS. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.) 

Sir,—May I suggest that one desirable means of combating the 
tendency for young persons of both sexes drifting into occupa- 
tions with no satisfactory future development would be the 
setting up of village industries? These, I submit, should be 
initiated by the County Councils, first steps to be local lectures 
upon a selected number of occupations that lend themselves 
readily to the purpose, such, for instance, as basket- and mat- 
making, with immediate arrangements in village centres for 
the supply of materials and the disposal of the articles when 
ready for sale. I contend that in anticipation of the general 
adoption of a forty-eight-hour week the opportunity which such 
a procedure would give adults as well as juniors for useful and 
remunerative occupation would be gladly taken advantage of. 
It may not have been generally realized that the application 
of a forty-eight-hour week to continuous running industries 
will mean to shift workers their having five hours en bloc 
every day, either one side or the other of 2 p.m., left upon thei: 
hands for some sort of occupation. I understand the deside- 
ratum in shortening hours to be change of occupation. Nature 
abhors a vacuum, and this is what may very easily be created 
unless it is intelligently anticipated.—I am, Sir, &c., 





Santon, Redhill, Surrey. E. W. Bowyer. 
HERALDRY AND THE WAR. 
{To THe Epiror or THE ‘“ SpecraTor.’’) 


Sir,—Many a parent is probably considering how best to com 
memorate a son’s participation in the war. Perhaps it might 
be permitted to suggest that there could be no more appropriate 


manner than by heraldry. The very origin of heraldry was 
in arms, and the Crusades gave great impetus to it, and 
incidentally added greatly to its interest. This war was 
no ordinary war, but was a righteous war for right and 
freedom—a veritable crusade. All men who fought in 
it are to be envied, and have legitimate ground for 
pride, and their memory should be kept green, and their 


tradition should live. So far as this can be done, heraldry can 
do it, and in doing it will come into its own again, which is 
the realm of arms. Many a family and many a young man 
might well feel proud to have this new crusade appropriately 
recorded in arms, which would thus carry down to posterity a 
new tradition of chivalry and proper pride. It is suggested 
that those who have actually fought should alone be granted 
certain distinctions. How far those who have fallen could be 
thus commemorated, especially in those sad cases where all the 
sons have fallen, is another question. The College of Arm 

needless to say, are the proper and only authority to deal with 
the whole question, and they lawful arms, 
which are heritable.—I am, Sir, &c., G. E. Anse... 

Middle Temple, E.C. 


alone can grant 





“BROTHER STOCKDOLLOGER.” 
(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—In your issue of the 4th inst. you refer to an allusion te 
“Brother Stockdolloger ’”’ as “eryptic.’ The clue which you 
suggest is the correct one. He was the leading character i 
story, Charles Reade, entitled ‘* Colone! 
Conversion,”’ published in Household Words 
Colonel Quackenboss was a bully who syst: 
a certain itinerant Mission 
(American, ef course). H 
Stockdolloger, a converte: 


an amusing by 
Quackenboss’s 
many years ago. 
matically assaulted the members of 
called the Grace-Walking Brethren 
encountered, however, one Brother 
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prize-fighter, who dealt so effectually with him that he pre- 
sented himself at the penitent form at the next meeting of the 
2vethren. A phrase from this story has passed into our 
common speech—“ taking it lying down.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dubin. Acatna M. Ricuarpson. 





CHILD’S CRAVING FOR NATURE, 

{To tHe Eprtor or tHE “ Specrator.”’] 
€:n,—The child-saying with which the following lines conclude 
was uttered to me by the eldest of a little motherless hand. It 
scems to show how necessary even a little piece of Nature is in 
the environment of creatures so near to Nature as children 


A 


c 








are: 
“ Gay were the bairns when teacher came, 
The board was spread for tea, 
right shone the fire with glow and flame, 
Pad was in work, you see. 
* And we've found a house,’ spake ten-year Sue, 
First-born, and so discreet: 
“A lovely house all painted new, 
And a Tree at the end of the street!’” 
—I am, Sir, &., Paviixne W. Roose. 
AUTHOR WANTED. 
{To ine Epitor or THe “ Specrator.”’] 
S:r,—Do any of your readers know the name of the author of 


the fellowing lines? All I know about them is that they used 
to be sung at John Hullah’s singing classes at St. Martin's Hall 
in the “ fifties,” to a melody knewn as the Spanish Chant.—] 
Sir, &c., ks 


ai, 


“ Avtumn Sone. 
Far, far o’er hill and dale 
Green woeds are changing, 
Autumn her many hues 
slowly arranging, 
And o’er the smiling land 
(iod pours with open hand 
Karth’s fruits at our command 
With lve unchanging.” 








AUTHORS FOUND. 
{To The Epitor or THe “ Spectator.*’) 
spondent asks where the old song oi “‘ Scenes at a 


In age I am the wrong side of | 


Fir,—A corre 
Fair ” 
lity, and my memory is sometimes good and sometimes bad. 
dear old friend, the late Canon Ainger, when a very young 
man used to sing that song, and sing it well, being an extra- | 
erdinarily good actor and mimic. My impression is that the 
of an “ Entertainment,” given by Charles 
tathews (father of the Charles Mathews the celebrated 
comedian), and that after singing the verse quoted by your 
the roll would go on describing the Fair :— 


‘ountry may be found. 


eong was part 


correspondent, 


\!l of us going to the Fair in a cart—ten of us at twopence 
#piece. ‘Tommy, wake up! How much?’ ’—* Three and six- 
perme halfperny, father.”-—‘* That boy’s always right—he's 


ziways right..”"—‘ A poor widdy woman with a large family 
cml a small voice. ‘ Home, sweet home! ’ ’’—* Walk in and see 
the Giant which is nine feet igh.”—‘‘I say, Bill, that’s a lie— 
why, the caravan ain't nine feet igh.”—‘ Why, John, the 
gentleman wouldn't say he was nine feet igh if he wasn’t, 
vould he, stupid’ I guess he lies all along.”’—* Lies all along, 
@oes he 2 1 reckon he’s not the only one who lies all along in 
that ‘ere caravan.” 


And so on, and so on, say for a quarter of an hour, and ending 


with the same lines which your correspondent quotes.—I am, 
fir, de., Horace Sith. 
heston, The Avenue, Sherborne. 

{To THE Eprton oF TRE “ Spretator.’’) 

Sir,--The lines— 
“ How doth death speak of our beloved, 
When it hath laid them low, 
When it has set its hallowing touch 

(yn speechless lip and brow? ” 

are in Songs Old and New, by Mrs. Rundle Charles, the author 


There 
&e., 
(Miss) E. Mary Lioyn. 


of Chronicles of the Sehdnberg-Cotta Family. 


aetogether twenty verses in the poem.—I am, Sir, 


are 








*Camouflet, Fumée épaisse qu'on souffle au nez de quelqu’un, 
Pa mortification 
* Camoufict, 
trknown; 
preduce any 


Queen Anne's Mansions, St. James’s Park, SW. 1. | 

| 

} 

CAMOUFLAGE. 

{To tre Epitor or THe “ Sprerator.’’) | 

Eir,—Will this assist? I find in my small Larousse, 1907, | 
| 


*; and in the Century Dictionary, 1889, 
F., Smoke puffed into a sleeper’s face; origin 
Milit., a mine with a charge so small as not 
crater when exploded.’’—I am, Sir, &e., 

Joun Gras, Saxpemayx. | 
Whin-Hurst, Hayling Island, Havant. | 


Bes 


to 


; verse and the crooning music of Tennyson's ; 


POETRY. 
———————__ 
AD CURCULIUM. 

Iurety statesmen do we find surviving 

(ne disaster crushing and complete. 
You upon continued failure thriving 

Owe advancement solely to defeat. 
Ont of office dreariest of croakers, 

Yet when Fate or favour brirgs you in, 
Deadliest of Nemesis-provokers 

By your boastful and vainglorious din. 
Very brave—when sure of recognition; 

‘Turbulent in hours that call for calm; 
Spurred by an insatiate ambition, 

Grasping madly at a triple palm. 
Giveat on land was our immortal Julius, 

Great was mighty Pompey on the sea, 
Dacdalus in aether—you, Curculius, 

You were minded to eclipse all three. 
Versatile, provocative, unstable, 

Never sticking long to any job, 
‘Turning Proteus into fact from fable, 

Always shouting with the largest mob. 
(nee you branded as a crass Boeotian 

Him who your exactitude discussed, 
Now the most degraded Cappadocian 

Prompts a less invincible distrust. 
Master of all methods of evasion, 

When your sins are proven to the hilt; 
Saddling, with a sinister persuasion, 

Colleagues with the burden of your guilt; 
Reticence and you have long been strangers; 

Ever you eschew the golden mean; 
Yet, the greatest of our public dangers, 

Still you strut upon the public scene. 








NOTICE.—When ‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, er are 


; marked ‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
| bein agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 


of expression, In such instances, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and to 


importance warrait 


| publication. 





BOOKS. 


—=< > >__— 


BOOKS IN GENERAL.* 
Tuat butterfly of the bookshelves, the General Reader, wil} be 


delighted to fiutter over the pages of ‘Solomon Eagle's” 
book. ‘‘Solomon Eagle,” who conceals not very anxiously the 
literary distinction and ability of Mr. J. C. Squire, plays of 
course the part of Butterfly-in-Chief. He delights us with his 
deliciously inconsequential flight at anything and everything in 
literature, from ‘“* Who’s Who” to * The Muse in Liquor,” and 
from ‘‘ An Eminent Baconian” to Mrs. Barclay or Mr. George 
Moore. Gray and Horace Walpole stand side by side with “ A 
Horrible Bookseller,” and ‘ Woodland Creatures” with “ Other 
People’s Books.” ‘ Wordsworth’s Personal Dullness ” 
“Henry James's Obscurity,” 


balances 
and there is even a corner for 
seriousness andl common-sense in “‘ The *‘ Ring’ in the Book- 
selling Trade.” As to the last item we have a word to say, 
“ Spirits are not touched but to fine issues,” but the book ccl- 
lector who sits deep down in the personality of most of us rises 
in vehement indignation against a system described in the 
article on the Ring which prevents us getting as good bargains 
as we ought to get at book auctions. The trouble is that though 
the wrong and the grievance are so clear, it is very difficult to 
find a remedy. We wish there could be some sort of “ Pari- 
Mutuel” erranged, for an auction, after all, is a specics of 
lottery. We leave it to the ingenuity and practical ability of 
“Solomon Eagle” to suggest a specific method. It far 
beyond us. 

Among the purely literary papers, the reader will find 
special pleasure in the criticism of Stephen Phillips's work. It 
is very just, as indeed are most of the literary verdicts, and 
very sanc :— 

‘He had an ear for the magniloquent progress of Milton's 
he had a great 


is 


* Books is General, By Svlomon Lagle, London; Martin Secker, [€s, net.) 
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facility for reproducing them; and to those who are susceptible 
only to artistic effects which (though they are unconscious of it) 
remind them of effects previously experienced, he seemed, 
therefore, to be & consummate artist. He gave them precisely 
whet they had learnt to desire and expect from a poet,the familiar 
splendours and the familiar silences, the familiar agonies and the 
familiar tendernesses, the scents, the flowers, the gems, the 
old words with their unmistakable associations, the brilliant 
single lines, with here and there an alliteration and here and there 
mn onomatopoeia. His work wes not, of course, a mere compost. 
He added something. His emotions, though not decp, were 
genuine enough; he had a pretty fancy; end he hed a con- 
siderable knowledge of how to produce effects on the stage.” 


— 


‘ 


3 








first man to write English vers dc sociéé with perfect clearness 
and with an elegant eloquence that knows no rival. How much 
more difficult is it to write prose than verse ! 

Just as Mr. Pecksniff desired to sec Mrs. Todgers’s idea of a 
wooden leg, so there are a hundred things on which we desire to 


| hear Mr. Squire’s opinion. Let us hope he will give it to us in the 


future. We wonder, for example, what he thinks of Churchill's 


; use of the heroic couplet, and whether time will restore us 


! 
; mental 


A more successful attempt to place a contemporary we do not | 


know. Our only difference with the critic is in regard to Herod. 
That is a better play, in our opinion, both from the stage point 


of view and from the literary, then Mr. Squire admits. At the 


nd of the study of Phillips is an amusing example of Mr. | 





Squire's thoroughness—a quality which, by the way, it is 


piece of ignorant vulgarity to deny to poets. Many pocts, Gray 


al 


end Byron, for instance, were in their way curiously and | 


scrupulously methodical as to their literary facts. 


The facts | dullest dog in all literat he certainl to be. | 
Be cat ; est dog in all literature, as he certainly appears to be. how 
that Mr. Squire is busy with are those connected with the age | ; : vee “ada 


and early history of Mr. Phillips, which he finds given in the | 


various books of reference with a marvellous veriety and detach- 
ment. Mr. Squire's comment is useful end suggestive : 
** Whe 


was 


1 we have this conflict of evidence about « contemporary 
known personally to hundreds of people in London, 
we with Elizebethans and Romanus ? 


wo 


where ar 
But then, as the critic on the hearth observes, we are not eli 
Stephen Phillipses, which might make a diffcrence. 

Very charming is the little study of Gray and Horace Walpole. 
It will well repay reading. But perhaps the most stimuleting 
thing in the whole book is the admirable essay on ** How to 


Avoid Bad Enezlish.” 


Here is a most “luciferous” passage: 


One must cim at accuracy (a word that covers almost 
everything thst is needful) and at clarity ; one must, normally, 
prefer the concrete to the abstract word, and the short word to 


and one must avoid the superfluous adjective. How 
well we know these how certain we are of their validity ; 
how feebly we struggle to obey them! At all times the ready- 
made sentence, the makeshift epithet, the pot-shot image must 
have been ready to the hand. Jn the present age, when we live 
in © honeycomb of print and begin each day by exposing our- 
selves, before, during. or after breakfast, to masses of the weakest 
English we can find, the job of writing well is more diflicult 
than ever. Our fluency is the mersure of our accursed memory. 
We have bales of phreses ready for every experience we de- 
seribe ; our pigeon-holes are stuffed with dead metaphors and 
bogus synonyins; end we ere always ready to say in six words 
whet ought to be said in two. Every time we sit down at a desk 
or open our lips to speak, the nymphs Jergoni« and Journalesie, 
ing us as the sylphs besieged St. Anthony, hold out their 
hands full of glittering treasures which will save us the trouble of 
thinking. Usuelly we not even them; we find the 
fate! gifts in our hands and employ them without remembering 
origin. And the descent to hell is rapid.” 


the long ; 
rules ;: 








su do see 





ther 
After that it is extremely difficult to go on reviewing. 


Splendidly true, but, alas! also splendidly useless for the 


ordinary man, is the passage on prose rhythms :— 
‘There remains one property of good prose that no emount 


painstaking or instruction can produce. That is rhythm. 





of 


in its course an admiration for Ruskin’s rhetorical and senti- 


discursiveness. Why cannot the younger generation 
read, much less admire, Carlyle ?_ Again, let him debate whethei 
Pop? has wings, and whcther it is possible to discover any 
literary influences at work in Miss Austen. Did she ever learn any- 
thing, or did she merely grow to perfection, like Topsy ? We 
should like to know also whether he can tell us when, where, and 
how Sindercombe learnt to write the first piece of really accom- 
plished English prose. Again, it likely that Chatham 
Junius, be they two or one, ever read Lilburne ; and if not, why 


1S or 


are their stings so like each other? Finally, if Cicero was the 


was it that he could write 2 letter likealady ? Is the Voltairian 
explanation, that women write so much better letters than men 


because women have not spoilt their own language by studying 


the classics, the correct one? We give this and all our conun- 
drums up, but we hope Mr. An Eagle of his 
kidney ought to fly at all game and bring it down. 


Squire will not. 


INTERNATIONAL 
WueEN the Congress of Vienna, 


RIVERS.* 
as it thought, was inaugurating a 
perpetual peace by removing old causes of dispute, it directed 


| its attention to the rivers which are shared by two or more 


It is, indeed, remarkable that one of the most elaborate analyses | 


of prose rhythms hitherto made was made by a writer whose 
own prose is anything but musical. Either Providence has 
given & manan ear or it has not; if it has not, he will not write 
yrect prose. But his prose will be better in proportion as he 
obeys the principles of good writing as ‘Q.’ enuncistes them. 
One suggestion more might be useful for him. That is, that he 
will be well adviseel in making his uneuphonious sentences short 
if he desires his writing to be an _ efficient instrument of 
persuasion, 

of literature. 
Don't be cacophonous, conventional, or circumlocutory. If you 
can manage the three “ C's,” it is worth while to try to teach 
vourself to write. As the father says to the son with artistic 
ambitions in Charles Keene’s immortal picture * featuring ” the 
National Gallery, ‘“‘ There, my boy !. If you could paint like 
thet I'd have you taught.” 

Allied to ** How to Avoid Bad English ” is * 
in the World.” The peg for this study is Lyly’s Fuphues. If 
we had space we should like to break a lance with Mr. Squire in 
regard to Euphues and his English, Of course you can “ guy ” 
by quoting his worst sentences, but he will live for all that. 


In 2 word, try to remember the three “C's” 


him 


| shipping. 


The Worst Style | 


But here let us say that if Mr. Squire condemns the reeling, | 


Ktaggering sentence, he does not forget the greatness of the man 
of letters, for does not he say: “* What a really judicious critic 


. ° ° - 9 « 
would do would be to ridicule the style and zdmire the book ” ? 


| annoyance of the Dutch. 
| } 


nations, like the Rhine and the Schelde. The navigation of 
these rivers had given rise to interminable controversy. ‘The 
closing of the Schelde by the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648, so 
that the Dutch ports might not be troubled by the competition 
of Antwerp, had been a disturbing factor in European politics 
When it was challenged by the French 
Pitt felt that war 
Louis XVI. counted for far le 
among the causes of our long duel with France than the forcib! 
The ss of Vienna 


thus had reason for grappling with the problem, which it solved 


for a century and a half. 


Revolutionary Government in 1792, was 


inevitable. The execution of 


opening of the Dutch-Belyian river. Congr¢ 


in part. Later Congresses have continued the task, especially 
in regard to the Danube and to the Congo, and by degrees some 

thing like an agreement in principle in the use of internation 

rivers has been reached. The new Congress of Paris will tind 
the question on its long agenda-paper, and will have to deal with 
it anew. is explained in this very able 
survey of the diplomatic history of international rivers by a 
of the 


1 much distiaction. 


The present situation 


being invalided out 
studies at Oxford wit! 


in the subject, but we 


young Belgian scholar who, afte 
Army, continued his 
Belgians may well take a special interest 
with our great merchant marine and our vast foreign trade ar 
also directly concerned. 

A century of diplomacy has evolved the doctrine that a rive* 
passing through the territory of two or more States should be 
open to the vessels of all nations, free of vexatious tolls or 
regulations. The Congress of Vienna, which was mainly con- 
cerned with the Rhine, did not go so far as this. In theory it 
held that the navigation of such rivers ** shall be entirely free, and 
shall not, as far as commerce is concerned, be prohibited to any 
But by a proviso as to “due regard being had to the 
which 


one.” 
regulations to be established with respect to its police,” 
the British delegate opposed most strenuously but in vain, 
the Congress tacitly allowed the riverain States to exclude foreign 
. Thus British ships were shut out from the Rhine 
by “ police” regulations of 1831, requiring vessels plying up 
and down the river to be the property of, and to be navigated 
by, Dutch, German, or French subjects. When France lost Alsace 
in 1870, the Rhine became a Dutch-German monopoly, and 
remains so in law to this day. Helland made difficulties in 1831, 
alleging that freedom of navigation on the Lower Rhine would 
impair her sovereign rights. In more recent days she has acte A 
in collusion with Germany, to keep out foreign intruders, though 
just before the war Germary had proposed to treat the Rhine 
as her exclusive property and to levy tolls, somewhat to the 
The Schelde was assimilated to the 


| Rhine by the Congress of Vienna, but the separation of Belgium 


. : 
It is strange that Lyly, who was so cumbrous in prose, was the 
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from Holland and Belgium’s dependence on the port of Antwerp 
compelled the Powers at a later date to insist on free navigation 
for all shipping in the estuary and for joint control of the water- 
way by Holland and Belgium. The author tells us that until 
as late as 1892 Holland was bound by Treaty not to remove the 
beacons and buoys without the consent of Belgium. In that 
year, however, Holland insisted on having full liberty of action 
“in time of war or in the eventuality of war,” and Belgium 
yielded. Under this new agreement Holland, at the outset of 
the war, removed the lights and buoys, and thus interrupted 
navigation to and from Antwerp. The author does not discuss 
the matter, but we may fairly trace these unfriendly measures— 
like the erection of a Dutch fort near Flushing to command the 
channel just before the war—to the influence of German diplo- 
macy, always potent at the Hague. Belgium was greatly 
hampered in her resistance to the invader by the Dutch action 
in closing the Schelde, as the German Government had doubtless 
foreseen. Even since the armistice Holland has persisted in 
asserting, almost in so many words, that ships pass the Lower 
Schelde on their way to Antwerp only at Holland’s will and 
pleasure. The freedom of navigation promised at Vienna is 
thus gravely limited. 

When the Powers had to deal in 1855-56 with the navigation 
of the Danube, they adopted a more enlightened policy, and 
insisted that the river should be open to ships of all nations. 
By a happy accident, the policy thus enunciated was actually 
carried into effect. The Powers appointed a temporary Euro- 
pean Commission to advise as to the works necessary at the 
Danube mouths, and also authorized the riverain States to set 
up a Commission for regulating the river traffic. But the riverain 
Commission, under Austrian influence, put forward proposals 
which would have closed the Danube to British and French 
shipping, and which were therefore rejected by the Western 
Powers. The temporary European Commission proved 80 
useful, however, that its life was renewed again and again, and 
it became at length a permanent institution. Austria steadily 
strove for the sole control of the Danube, and for a moment 
scemed to have attained her aim in the Treaty of Bucharest 
last year, which professed to abolish the Huropean Commission. 
ut the Treaty and the Austrian Monarchy are now both dead, 
end the Commission remains. It is evident that the Danube 
will now more than ever an international river, as it will 
Bavaria, German-Austria, the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic, Hungary, Greater Serbia and Greater Rumania, 
and Bulgaria, but not Russia; and freedom of navigation along 
its whole course will be vital to the new States, especially to the 
('zeeho-Slovaks at Pressburg. The work of the European 
Commission may be extended to the regulation of the 
Austrian ship-canal, which overcomes the obstacle of the [ron 
(cates, and thus allows vessels of considerable size to pass from 
the Black Sea into Southern Germany. The fullest expression 
of international sentiment in regard torivers is contained in the 
Berlin Conference’s Act of Navigation for the Congo in 1885, 
This Act provided for freedom of navigation for all merchant- 
men in peace or in war, and extended the same liberties to the 
tributaries of the Congo, and to the roads, railways, and canals 
which were made or might be made to avoid obstructions, such 
as the numerous rapids or waterfalls, in the course of the river. 
fourteen nations, including the United States, took part in 
the 
ft remains for the Peace Congress to reaffirm these liberal prin- 
ciples, and to extend them to the Schelde, the Rhine, the Vistula, 
and the Danube. Nothing but good can come from making 
such international rivers free to the peaceful traders of all 
countries. States, like Holland, which may object onthe ground 
that their “ sovereignty ” is infringed, will gain little sympathy 
from the world as a whole. 


be 


How through 


new 


Conference, and agreed unanimously to the Congo Act. 


DOUGLAS JERROLD.* 
Tue claim of Douglas Jerrold to be regarded as a “ dramatist and 
wit’ is not to be denied. But his plays for all their sparkle 
and brilliant rhetoric feil to keep the boards, and he is best 
remembered by this generation, not for Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain 
Lectures or The Story of a Feather, but as a master of the retort 
His grandson’s excellent and instructive bio- 
him in many other aspects, end corrects or 
Most people have probably 
a truculent 


oe 


discourteous. 
graphy reveals 
am plific misleading tradition. 


a vague impression that Douglas Jerrold wes 


* Jouglas Jerrold: Dramatist and Wit, By Walter Jerrold, With Portrait 
Hodder and Stoughton, 


aud other lilustrativns, 2 vols, London; (ids, uct.) 


| it 





Bohemian ; that he was a man of powerful build and formidable 
aspect. It will come as a revelation to them to find that he 
was of frail physique, a good “family man” and a tender. 
hearted friend, the admirer and supporter of Kossuth, Mazzini, 
and Thomas Cooper the Chartist—in short, a Humanitarian 
Radical. His earliest appearance in the Press was to protest 
in the columns of the Monitor against the practice of hawking 
the “dying speeches” of criminals in the streets, He 
advocated the abolition of capital punishment—though it 
involved him in a controversy with his friend Dickens—and 
the introduction of humaner methods at slaughter-houses, 
assailed the narrowness and sectarian intolerance of Sab- 
batarians, and took an active part in procuring the repeal 
of the taxes on knowledge and in the movement for 
establishing working-men’s clubs and iustitutes. Many remark- 
able tributes were paid to his services as the unflinching advo- 
cate of the rights of the poor ; perhaps the most striking was that 
of the deputation of Birmingham tradesmen who, on the occasion 
of his taking the chair at the Birmingham Polytechnic in 1845, 
expressed their ‘admiration of his character and writings, 
embodying as they do sentiments of justice, exposure of tyranny, 
and defence of that class to which we ourselves belong.” Jn 
1851 Landor wrote to him to suggest his turning a story of the 
family of Kossuth into a play : ‘* You possess the power of drama- 
tizing it. Elecirify the world by giving it this stroke of your 
genius.” The testimony of Miss Martineau was founded on 
common ideals; that of Nathaniel Hawthorne is the more 
valu_ble from their divergent temperaments. He found ‘‘ uader 
a very thin crust of outward acerbity a very warm heart and 
even much simplicity of character in this man born in London 
and accustomed always to London life,” and though Hawthorne 
thought Jerrold was often acrid, he added that he wrote * with 
an honest purpose and from a manly disgust at the cant and 
humbug of the world.” Jerrold’s sayings were not always 
bitter. His punning epitaph on his friend Charles Knight, 
* Good Knight,” was worthy of Lamb, and as he lay on his 
deathbed he said: ‘* Tell the dear boys ’’—his colleagues on the 
Punch table—* that if ever 've wounded any of them, I’ve 
always loved them.” 

Nathaniel Hawthorne’s estimate of Jerrold is just, but le 
was in error in speaking of him as “ accustomed always to 
London life.” He was the son of a strolling player, member 
of a company on a Southern “circuit,” subsequently manager 
and lessee of small theatres at Southend and Sheerness where 
Edmund Kean and other actors of note served their apprentice- 
ship. Douglas Jerrold, though born and bred in a -theatrical 
atmosphere and destined to achieve distinction as a pleywright, 
had no ambition to adopt the stage professionally. His regular 
schooling ended when he was ten ; he served when a boy for three 
years as a “ first-class volunteer ” on two ships of war, was nevei 
in action, but saw enough of ‘the wreckage of wer to hold 
in detestation for the rest of his life. Paid off after two 
years’ service in the autumn of 1815, he accompanied his 
parents to London, and was apprenticed to a printer, working 
twelve hours a day in the office and studying Latin, French, 


and Italian in the evenings. He wrote the first of his seventy 
plays at the age of sixteen for Wilkinson, an actor in 


his father’s company, and its successful production led to 
his employment as salaried playwriter for Davidge, an ex- 
harlequin and manager of the Coburg Theatre, and later on for 
Elliston at the Surrey. These engagements brought him more 
fame than gold, and his hostility to managers was well founded. 
Elliston cleared £5,000 from Black-Lyed Susan, produced in 1829, 
but Jerrold only received £60,exectly the amount which T. P. 
Cooke earned per week during the run of the piece. Meanwhile 
Jerrold had married at the age of twenty-one, and advanced 
frcm compositor to printer’s reader, and thence to free-lance 
journalist. The drama was at first his chief stand-by, but owing 
to the extraordinary state of copyright law, wholesale piracy 
and unblushing plagiarism, Jerrold’s earnings were negligible, 


though his industry and fertility were amazing. He had 
the defects of his qualities; as his grandson frank!y 
admits, he made all his characters talk too much alike 


and too cleverly ; he was the slave rather then the master of his 
wit, end in the nomenclature of his dramatis personae he adhered 
to the old-fashioned use of mere labels. He made enemics 
by his tongue and his pen, but he was admired and beloved by 
many of the greatest writers end leading philanthropists and 
reformers of the time. As years went on his activities as a 
journalist increased ; he founded end edited a magazine and a 
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weekly paper, and was associated with Dickens in his brief tenure 
of the editorial chair of the Dajly News. In his own journalistic 
yentures he was not financially successful, as he lacked business 
aptitude ; but he was faithful to his democratic ideals, showed 
a true flair for talent, and dealt faithfully with aspiring 
incompetence. His gifts of wit and satire marked him out as an 
indispensable collaborator when Punch was started in 1841, 
ud he remained a prolific and popular contributor to its pages 
till the close of his life. His appointment as editor of Lloyd’s in 
1852 at a salary of £1,000 a year secured him from financial 
embarrassment for the last five years of his life. In his conduet 
of the paper he showed consistent zeal for social and 
political reform, but he failed to realize Chackeray’s friendly 
hope that he would save money. “ His purse, when he had a 
purse, Was at every man’s service.” Yet by the frony of 
fate he is best remembered for his hard sayings. He died 
intestate, exhausted by overwork, at the age of fifty-four, 
leaving his family badly off but not penniless. The sum of 
£2,000 raised by the exertions of his friends, among whom 
Dickens and Thackeray took a leading part, was invested by 
irustees for the benefit of his widow and unmarried daughter, 
ud the money ultimately passed to Christ Church, Oxford, for 
he founding of a “ Douglas Jerrold Scholarship in English 
Literature,” a fitting memorial to the self-educated writer who 
iad helped to start the Shakespeare Society. When Mary 
Cowden Clarke published her pocket volume of Shakespeare 
Proverbs, her dedication ran: ‘‘To Douglas Jerrold, the first wit 
if the present age, these Proverbs of Shakespeare, the first 
wit of any age, are inscribed by Mary Cowden Clarke, of a certain 
ve and no wit at all.” In his charming letter of acknowledg- 
“To find my name on such a page, and in 





ment Jerrold wrote : 
such company, I feel like a sacrilegious knave who has broken 
into a church and is making off with the Communion plate.” 
Mr. Walter Jerrold quotes many other examples of his grand- 
father’s wit, some of them familiar, from his plays, his articles, 
md his table-talk. But the value of this memoir resides in the 
placing in their true perspective of those fine and generous services 
io humanity which have heen obscured by Jerrold’s habitual 
indulgence in mordant repartee. 





THE FRANCE I KNOW.* 

\iuss StepHens has lived much in France, and has some claim to 
onsider herself an authority on many subjects connected with 
the country’s social, political, and literary life before and since 
the war. Therefore she has much to say that is interesting, 
nd her book, though in some ways a little thin, is very readable. 
The best and most original chapters are those which deal with 
ihe wonderful changes of the last four years. The beginning of 
ihat story, for it is not, of course, near its end, is told vividly and 
with enthusias: How the toesin pealed, and Old and New 
trance forgot the differences, the social and religious cleavages, 
which divided society perhaps more deeply than in any other 
nation : Parisians and provincials, Romans and Pro- 
iestants, believers and anti-clericals, Nationalists and Socialists, 
Pacificists and men of the revenche, were all united in devotion to 
one object, France. It was an uprising that amazed the nation 
tself, much more the enemy; and it will always be one of the 
most splendid pages in the history of the war. Hardly less fine 
and characteristic has been and is the energy with which, even in 
the midst of the fighting, France has thrown herself into plans 
and tasks of reconstruction. We at home have enough of such 
problems to consider; but France, her devastated districts on 
one side, her regained provinces on the other, has many more, 
cnd of a different, more difficult character. 

One can never read too much of the gallant spirlt shown by 
Paris during the bombardment by la Grosse Berthe. Miss 
Ntephens writes as an eyewitness of the absence of any such 
panic as German newspapers were pleased to describe. No 
doubt a good many helpless and useless people were wisely sent 
<way, but a French lady wrote: “ The city was never so agree- 
. For those who remain are all good-tempered and 
cheerful.” The hearts of the people of Paris were at the front, 
and they might be heard saying: “It is quite right we should 


how 


able. 


1 


know what war is like.” 








Another interesting chapter, which might have been longer, | 
for its subject is considerably less well known, is that dealing with 
some of the provincial cities in their attitude towards the war. 
‘mong these, Lyons holds a foremost place. Besides being a } 


* The France I Know, 


3y Winifred Stephens, London : Chapman and Wall, | 
6d, net.) 


| Karl Kitchener” 


great arsenal and centre for munitions, the city has taken the 
lead, under its cultivated and patriotic Mayor, in instituting 
those schools for training the wounded which are among the most 
valuable of French war activities. Always a city of merchants, 
with a mind wide awake on economic subjects, Lyons had the 
happy inspiration, at an anxious period of the war, to revive 
the ancient Fair of six centuries ago, thus rivalling the Fair of 
Leipzig and fighting an advance battle for French trade in the 
future. The same spirit of looking forward is showing itself in 
every part of this “ land of reawakenings and recommencements.”’ 

Miss Stephens deserves well of both nations—France and 
Britain—for her efforts to deepen and strengthen the under- 
standing between them. There is a danger, perhaps, of her 
study of French life and manners being a little narrowed to the 
outlook of a certain school, in society as in literature. M. Anatole 
France is le Mattre, M. Loisy is the theologian, M. Barbusse— 
with reservations, we confess—appears to be the novelist. As 
to social matters, Miss Stephens generalizes a little rashly on one 
or two points. It is surprising, for instance, that a writer who 
really knows so much of France should repeat the old, often-con- 
tradicted, and rather absurd statement that before the war 
French people “‘ regarded the unmarried woman, who remained 
outside a convent, as a pitiable anomaly.” The italies are ours. 
Such words, if logically applied to unmarried women long known 
in French society, women of intellect, of distinction, of popu- 
larity, of beneficence, bearing old names, living independent 
lives, would be misplaced and inappropriate to the last degree. 
Names to justify our remark will ocour to any one who has ever 
been at home among French families, and both before aud since 
the war has known such women as centres of good work, self- 
sacrifice, home affection, and delightful company. A « 
there may wonlen ; 
but Miss Stephens claims to w 


ntury 
fewer alternatives for 
rite of the France she herself 
knows, therefore of a comparatively modern state of things. Her 
danger perhaps is in ignoring the existence of a France which 


ago have been 


does not share the opinions of her own circle, though no one 
can say that it has not held its own in patriotie work during 
the war. 

There is hardly a burning question of the present day that Mi 
Stephens does not touch upon, and her book is to be recom- 
mended to all who care to know something of the actual state 
and future prospects of the one 
point of view, that which calls itself the most progressive and 


88 


France, never forgetting 


advanced. If we steadily remember this, nothing will surp: 
us; not even the.recent discovery that a declining birth-rat 
a blessing to a civilized nation, “ quality becoming more im- 


portant than quantity,’ which is 4 monstrous and unscientiric 
paradox. 


FROM THE HOME FRONT.* 
(rE public stock of harmless pleasures has been so often 
suriched by Sir Owen Seaman that it is almost superfluous now 
to say anything further in his praise. The present collection of 
his verse displays all the familiar merits : 
elastic that it is adequate equally to the gravest and the lightest 
subjects, and so exquisite that it seems only natural and eas: 

an urbane humour which twinkles and surprises continually but 
with so many modes of attack that the surprise is never antici 
pated and forestalled ; an unerring taste in selecting from th 


r 


a erattsmanship so 


resources of his vocabulary the precise word appropriate 
intensity and connotation to the idea it is needed to express. 
Slang and colloquialisms slide into their appointed places in hi: 
stanzas, as apparently inevitably as if they grew there ; an 
the touch of the master-parodist appears with explosive effec 
in slight, but diabolically ingenious, perversions of time-honoured 
phrases to a novel and ignominious sei vice. Wedo not belicve 
that TT nnyson himself « ould forbear to chuckle if be saw his own 
property masquerading in: 
“A private citizen should never ch. 
Or drink delight of battle with his beer.” 


er 
Or, 


The author of Borrowed Plumes has proved frequently that his 
mastery of expression is not confined to the pedestrian aspect of 


life, but that, on a compelling occasion, he can treat a lofty 


subject with fitting dignity. His powers on this side are |} 


| worthily exerted in the lines “ To the Memory of Field-Marsi 


and on ‘* The Soul of n the lot 


(which were written in April, 1918, when it looked as if tt 





a Nation.” ire 


rses by Sir Owen aman, London: Constabl 
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German attempt to break through were on the point of success) 

we extract two quatrains :— 

“Thither our eyes are turned, our hearts are straining, 
Where those we love, whose courage laughs at fear, 


Amid the storm of steel around them raining, 
Go to their death for all we hold most dear, 


O England, staunch of nerve and strong of sinew, 
Best when you face the odds and stand at bay, 
Now show a watching world what stuff is in you! 
Now make your soldiors proud of you to-day!” 


Few men have a better right thus to apostrophize England 
than Sir Owen Scaman himself. Under his leadership, Punch 
has lived manfully up to its finest traditions and lightened for 
every one the gloom of the years during which smiling gallantry 
alone could jest without offence. 





THE WOMEN NOVELISTS.* 
Mr. Brimtey Jonnson’s book has nothing to do with the 
moderns. It is a detailed and conscientious study of the develop- 
ment of women novelists during the period from the publication 
of Evelina to that of Daniel Deronda. Definitions are always 
debatable, and when Mr. Brimley Johnson defines the women 
novelists as ‘‘ domestic realists’ he is on very dangerous ground. 
Ultra-feminists, however, though they may quarrel with the 
term, will not find so much caus? for disagreement with its 
ultimate application. ‘“ We find in the main that women 
developed—and _ perfected—the domestic novel. . . . They 
carried on the traditions of Richardson and Fielding. . . . They 
made novels a reflection and a criticism of life.” The early 
women writers were even, he says, an advance on Richardson, 
for while he, though be broke away from extravagant romance, 
‘* still lingered among the crises of life, it was reserved for 
Fanny Burney, and still more Jane Austen, to make a story out 
of the trivialities of our everyday existence.” Indeed by the 
time Mr. Johnson has completed his painstaking analysis, 
and manipulated his definition so that it shall embrace the work 
of such widely differing artists as Charlotte Bronté and George 
Eliot, the definition as he first conceived it can hardly be said to 
exist. Whaet he in effect does is to tell us only that the function 


of the first women novelists was to reveal the feminine standpoint. | 


If Mr. Johnson’s definitions are debatable, the arguments by 
which he reaches them bristle with controversy, sceing that they 
involye the comparative study of “‘the Great Four,” as he 
describes Fanny Burney, Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronté, and 
George Eliot. In his anxiety to prove that there could never 
be any question of Jane Austen's feminine standpoint, he quotes 
with approval an old charge against women writers: ‘ It may 
be true, indeed, that neither Darcy nor Knightley always 
speaks, or behaves, quite like a gentleman; which means that, 
like all women, she had not an absolutely unerring instinct 
for the things which are not done.” For our part, we had 
always considered Mr. Knightley the pink of propriety. With 
regard to Darcy's regrettable lapses into rudeness, we prefer 
to believe that Miss Austen knew Elizabeth's lover better than 
Mr. Johnson and similar critics could do. In his study of George 
Eliot, again, Mr. Johnson, in his efforts to force her into his 
definition, is surely most unjust to her genius. Quite apart 
from didactically claiming that she is second to Charlotte Bronté, 
he appears to regard her as more “a professional woman” than a 
creative artist. He dismisses her philosophy as of little value ; 
her “didacties . . . are derived from the study of books, 
not from the exercise of independent reason or thought ” ; 
end even the human material upon which she draws is treated 
with “the journalist’s eye for new copy, piquant contrast, 
and unexpected revelation.” George Eliot’s “‘ emotional 
femininity,” he contends finally, is written all over her books, 
and that she was for one single moment mistaken for a masculine 
writer is to him absurd in the extreme. But though we may 
wish to quarrel with Mr. Johnson on a hundred points of deduc- 
tion or opinion, there is nothing to quarrel with in his attitude 
to his subject, for, except for a certain curious irritability towards 
George Eliot, it is sympathetic and touched with almost. respect- 
ful admiration. The book contains tributes to a number of 
women novelists who are now little but names—for example, 
Miss Mitford and Mrs. Oliphant. In an Appendix Mr. Johnson 
gives an interesting list, with notes, of minor writers, from the 
seventeenth century down to the time of Mrs. Henry Wood, 


* Th: Women Novelists, By BR, Brimley Johnson, London: Collins, (63,) 
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THE SPINNERS.* 

Mr. EpEN PxiLiprotts’s new novel, the scene of which: is laid 
in Dorset, differs in two respects from his Dartmoor stories. 
There is less claborate description of landscape, and the majority 
of the dramatis personae are industrials, not tillers of the soil, 
The story opens with the death of old Ironsyde, proprictor of 
@ great spinning mill, who cuts off his brilliant but idle younger 
son Raymond, and leaves everything to the industrious but 
angular Danicl. Daniel has no love for his brother, but acts 
justly, offering him a salaried place in the business and prospects 
of partnership, subject to good behaviour. Raymond accepts 
ungraciously enough, and settles down to work, showing an 
enterprise and foresight denied to his brother. But the drawing 
together of the brothers is suddenly shattered. Reymond 
seduces one of the girl hands under a virtual promise of marriage, 
but refuses to make an honest woman of her, on the ground 
that to marry a woman is to do her a great injury nine times 
out of ten. In this decision he perseveres, in spite of the 
indignant protests of the girl and the advice of his friends, 
Then his brother, who threatens to throw him out of the 
business for disgracing the family name, dies suddenly, and 
Raymond succeeds to the mill and to considerable wealth. 
His resolve remains unchanged, though he is prepared to deal 
liberally with the girl and her child. Years pass, Raymon 
lives down the scandal, and Sabina Dinnett’s animosity abates 
to the extent of accepting aid for the education of her son. 
But Nemesis is already at work, for the mother’s resentment 
revives in the implacable hatred of the boy for his father, which 
Sabina vainly attempts to overcome. Meanwhile Raymond, 
mellowed by prosperity, has so far diverged from his early 
principles as to offer marriage to a young lady, who returns 
his affection. His election to Parliament is assured, when 
on the eve of his marriage he is shot dead by his son, a lad 
of seventeen, who then commits suicide. With some jolts 
the tragedy marches steadily enough if we accept the premisses 
that a young man, generous in the main, should have obstinatel, 
sacrificed the happiness and reputation of a girl he loved to his 
conscientious objection to the system of matrimony. Super- 
ficially regarded, the whole story might easily be taken as a 
pamphlet directed against irregular unions; but this view 
is clearly negetived by passages which indicate that the root 
of the evil is in the cruelty of our marriage and divorce laws 
and the remedy in the legelization of free unions. Setting 
controversy aside, the book feils as a tragedy because our 
sympathies are confused and distracted; the boy, the chicf 
victim, is hardly sene; the women who suffers most is not 
the wronged mistress, but the bride; while Raymond is never 
seriously troubled by any pangs of conscience. Apart from 
the main plot, there is much to attract the reader in the deserip- 
tions of the mill and the workers, the romance of business and 
machinery, and the portraiture of some of the minor cheracters, 
notably the old antiquarian philosopher and poet. The poem, 
“When [ am dead,” is charming, and the epitaph on the 
cat is a truly laconic summary of the feline temper. 





Little England. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Nisbet andCo. 7s.)-- 
There is more than a touch of poetry in Miss Kaye-Smith’s 
story of the war seen through the eyes of a farmer's family in 
Sussex. The book is divided into seven parts, each part dealing 
with the point of view of one of the characters. The minister 
of the Particular Baptists, a minister whom Nature intended to 
be a blacksmith, is the chief person in the final section. The 
love of the farmer's two boys for the earth, which one of them 
dies defending and the other tills in a passion of enthusiasm for 
the land which bore him, is rendered with a poignancy most 
illuminating to the town reader. The whole book is redolent 
of the countryside, a countryside made dignified and dramatic 
by the great events in which its inhabitants are concerned. 
READABLE NOvELS.—The Grim Thirteen. Stories by Thirteen 
Authors, including Stacy Aumonier and Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
{Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 9d.)—A collection of thirteen gloomy 
little stories, the editor of the volume pluming himself on the 
fact that they all end badly. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s contribu- 
tion concerning a village in Champagne is almost too terrible 
for the average reader to be able to bear.—(aslight Sonatas. 


* The Spinnera, By Eden Phillpoiis, Londou: W, Heiaemaan, [73, net.) 
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By Fanny Hurst. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—Clever short 
stories in which the American language is so developed that they 
are quite difficult reading for the average Englishman, 








BOOKS OF 
—— —_—. 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review,} 


SOME THE WEEK, 





Dr. G. B. Gordon, the well-known American anthropologist 
who is the Director of the University of Pennsylvania Museum, 
«ends us an admirable article by him from the Alumni Register 
jn réply to a recent article by Mr. Henderson in the Atlantic 
Monthly. Mr. Henderson’s thesis was the innocence of the 
German people, who, he has alleged so often, did not want the 
war, but were led into it by their wicked rulers, end who ought 
therefore to be received as our bosom friends now that the 
Emperor has run away for the time. Dr. Gordon in reply marshals 
some of the overwhelming evidence for the opposite theory that 
the German. people delighted in the war, which they regarded as 
a profitable speculation and as a means of abasing the hated 
and envied British Empire, and declares that they must abide the 
consequences, Dr, Gordon is of course absolutely right, end no 
one knows it better than Mr. Henderson, though he cannot 
bring himself to admit publicly thet he wes misteken in his 
belief in the German Emperor's tame Socialists, Herr Scheide- 
mann and the rest. 


The ‘ Clean-Fighting” Turk: Yesterday, To-day, and To- 
morrow, (Spottiswoode, Ballantyne, and Co. 3d. net.)—This 
pamphlet, with en Introduction by Sir H. H. Johnston, illustrates 
the maxim that the Turk as a ruler is incapable of reform. 
It contains an article from the Foreign Quarterly Review of 1828, 
the conclusion of which is that it is ‘ morally impossible to reform 
the Turks”; a letter written from Constantinople in 1854 to 
Queen Victoria by the Duke of Cambridge, who thought that 
the “sick man” wes “ excessively sick, indecd dying as fast 
es possible ” ; and articles of recent date on the Turk’s spurious 
claim to be ‘clean fighter,” end on his cbominable cruelty 
to our prisoncrs, especially the garrison of Kut. The third 
section, ** To-morrow,” contains the single word ** Unchanged.” 
It will indeed be deplorable if, after all our experience of the 
Turk, we allow him to retain control over Constantinople or to 
rule any non-Turkish peoples. 


© 
a 


Il Diritlo d Italia Trieste e UIstria. (Milan: Fratelli 
Bocea. 10 live.)—The enonymous editor of this scholarly book 
has put together a mass of documents illustrating the rights of 
Italy over Trieste and Istri2, which were taken from the Venetian 
Republic by Austria in 1797, and, after being restored to Italy 
by Napoleon, were again placed under Austrian rule by the 
malevolent Congress of Vienna. The book will show British 
readers how deeply Itelians through the past century have re- 
sented the presence of the Austrians in a province which was 
essentially Italian and in the great port of Trieste, which wes 
developed by Italian enterprise. Crispi, as one of the later docu- 
ments reminds us, warned Bismarck that Itely, however un- 
willing to quarrel with Austria, would not endure the extension 
ef Austrian power in the Balkans unless she were compensated 
by regaining the lost Italian province on the Adriatic. Germany 
postponed the breach between her allies, but Italy never forgot 
her just grievance, now remedicd at last. 


Sil 


fa) 
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La Guerra ante la Historia y la Ciencia. By Enrico Piecione. 
[Santiago de Chile: Antigua Inglesa.)—Chile has remeined 


Highways and Byways in Northamptonshire and Rutland. 
By H. A. Evans. (Macmillan. Gs. net.)—One envies the man 
who has time and opportunity to explore his own country. Mr. 
Evans's new volume in the delightful ‘‘ Highways and Byways ” 
series shows once again that any English county abounds in 
fine churches, mansions, and manor-houses, and picturesque 
villages, and that local history is full of curious interest. North- 
amptonshire has been the scene of many great events—Becket’s 
trial, the execution of Mary Queen of Scots, the inception of the 
Gunpowder Plot, the battle of Naseby. Mr. Evans describes 
Peterborough Cathedral briefly. His main business, as he rightly 
conceives, is to deal with the small towns and villages which 
most of us never see or read about. He does not forget that 
Northamptonshire attracts the hunting man as well as the 
architect and the archacologist, and gives a closing chapter to 
the Pytchley, Cottesmore, and other famous packs in “the 
Shires.’ Mr. F, L. Griggs contributes numerous charming 
illustrations, 

The Neo-Platonists. By Thomas Whittaker. (Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. net.)—Mr. Whittaker’s able and attract- 
ive book on the last philosophic school of the ancient world 
has reached a second edition, to which the author has added a 
long essay, filling a third of the volume, on the Commentaries of 
Proclus, the fifth-century student of Plato. The Neo-Platonists 
are now receiving much attention, both as the link between the 
great Greeks and the moderns, and as philosophers who exercised 
a considerable influence on early Christian thought before and 
after Justinian closed the Academy in 529. Mr. Whittaker’s 
book is the best account in English of the school as a whole, 
and in its new form it is much improved, 


The Greek Orthodox Church. By the Rev. C. Callinicos. 
(Longmans. 3s. 6d. net.)—The priest of the Greek Church at 
Manchester gives in this little book an interesting account of 
his section of the Eastern Church, whose hundred and 
wenty-six million members are divided into local Churches, 
among which is the Greek Church with twelve million 
adherents. The author and Bishop Welldon, in a Preface, 
insist on the resemblances between the Anglican and the Eastern 
Church, which are both episcopal, national, and independent 
of Rome. The author admits that the Greek Church, under 
Turkish misrule, had fallen into a sad condition. He declares, 
however, that it is being reformed, that the clergy are now better 
educated and better paid, and that more attention is being given 
to popular religious teaching. Incidentally he states that the 
Oecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople has ‘‘a fatherly 
superiority *’ but is not the head of the Orthodox Church. The 
headship resides in the assemblage of its Patriarchs, Metro- 
politans, and Bishops, corresponding to one of the Councils of 
the early Church. 


The Plate in Trinity College, Dublin. By J. P. Mahafty. 
(Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net.)—The Provost of Trinity has written 
a scholarly history of the College plate, with the assistance of 
Mr. Westropp, as an expert cataloguer, with whom ‘n his notes 
he often disagrees. The collection contains some fine eighteenth- 
century Irish silver, some seventeenth-century pieces, and an 
Elizabethan paten dated 1575-76. If Trinity had kept all the 
plate given to it by gentlemen commoners as entry-fees, it 
could make a superb display. But under James II. it sold 
most of its plate to buy land, which proved, oddly enough, * a 
very profitable investment.” Dr. Mahafty has unearthed the 
record of a little transaction between the College and Lord 
Mornington, Wellington’s father, who, being in temporary 
difficulties in 1759, pawned his plate to Trinity for £659; pre- 





neutral in the war, but she has not been left in ignorance of | 


the grest issues at stake. Signor Piccione, an Italian resident 
who writcs in Spanish; explains in this interesting volume the 
reasons why Italy went to war, and the motives which induced 
sO many nations to join Frence, Belgium, Serbia, and Russia 
Incidentally Signor Piecione points out 
namely, 


in resisting aggression. 
to the Chileans a fact which has esce ped Mr. Henderson 
that the German Majority Socialists are convinced Imperialists, 
end that some of them have championed the right of Germany 
to reduce Europe to bondage in terms as plain 2s those of the 
Pan-Germen officials, Generals, and men of business. The book 
is well illustrated, and in its later pages gives particulars of the 
philanthropic work done by the Allied colonies in Chile for the 
relief of the sick and wounded in the war. 


| sumably, he redeemed it later, as none of his si!ver is in the 


possession of the College. Dr. Mahaffy has proved that the 
assay-marks on many pieces were stamped long after the plate 
was made, to comply with an Irish Act of 1752. He refers to 
the popularity of shell-work in Irish plate of about 1750. The 
modern Belleek china, we may add, showed the same liking for 
the shell as an ornamental motive. 


For the many soldiers from overseas who wish, before returni.” 
home, to see something of this country, an anonymous author 


| has compiled The American Pocket Guide Book to Places of 


Interest in Great Britain ond Ireland (G. Philip, $1). It is a 





very practical little book, summing up the hotels and the antiqui- 
ties of cach place in a few terse phrases which the soldier tourist 
‘ who runs, or is driven, may read. Brief sections are devoted to 
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our history and literature, and there are some good maps. 
We trust that many of the Dominion and American troops will 
find time to use the book and gain some knowledge of Great 
sritain outside their camps and London. 


A History of the Sikhs. By J. D. Cunningham. Edited by 
H.. L. O. Garrett. (H. Milford. 8s. 6d. net.)—Cunningham’s 
well-known book on the Sikhs, first published in 1849, has been 
admirably edited by Professor Garrett of Lahore. The author, 
who was a son of Allan Cunningham, 
served in the Indian Political Department, and was in close 


touch with the Sikhs from 1838 to the close of the first Sikh 
War in 1846. His partiality for the Sikhs cost him his official 


position, but lends an additional interest to his book, 
although his gloomy forebodings of the fate of our rule in India 


unfounded. 


have proved 





An Uncensored Diary from the Central Empires. By E. D. 
Bullitt. (Stanley Paul. 6s. net.)—An American lady, travel- 
ling with her husband in Germany, Austria, and Belgium in 
1916, kept a diary, which she has now published. 
that, though it is described as “‘ uncensored,” it was read by 
more than one German official. Mrs. Bullitt records some 
interesting conversations with notable or notorious people like 
the late General von Bissing, the tyrant of Belgium. 
Rathenau told her in 1916 that the war would not end till 1918, 
because Great Britain would not be weary of the war until 
then. Germany, he said, would evacuate and indemnify 


il 


Beigium, and also evacuate France, but would demand part | 
' 


ian Congo. He laid stress, even then, on the abandon- 
Allies’ threatened economie war. Herr Rathenau 
that Admiral von Tirpitz would obtain leave 
the ‘U’-boat campaign. He dreaded that, 
he said, because it * would bring in Rumania, the United States, 
Holland, Denmark, and Norway,” and “would make us the 
most hated people on earth and would prolong the war in- 
Herr Rathenau’s fears were well justified. 


of Belg 
ment of the 
feared, however, 
to * recommence ”’ 


definitely.” 


Works ReEYFERENCE.—The People’s Year Bool, 1919 
(Co-operative Wholesale Society, Is. 6d. net) is the second 
yearly issue of the Co-operative handbook in its new form, 
which is very much more readable and useful than the old dryas- 
dust volume of statistics. Mr. Clynes contributes an instruct- 
ive article on “‘ National Food Questions.” Other authorities 
deal with various national and industrial problems. A full 
account is given of the attempt to establish a political Co- 
operative Party. Nine or ten candidates were put forward at 
the General Election; one was elected for Kettering. The 
total Co-operative vote was 57,676. The tctal membership of 
British Co-operative Societies in 1917 was 3,758,248. It does 
not look as if Co-operators desired to engage in politics. 
The useful List 
Leigh (Spoitiswoode, Ballantyne, and Co.), contains particulars 
of over fonr thousand clubs in all parts of the world. We 
observe that the editor gives the English clubs in Russia, as 
usual, though they have probably been Bolshevized long ago. 
The so-calied English Club of Petrograd, dating from 1770, 
excited the ) agen Gotestation of the Terrorists. 
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OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & O., Ltd. REGENT ST., W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
JANUARY SALE 


of Linen Table Cloths, 
Sheets and Pillow Linens, 
Handkerchiefs, Collars, &c. 
Sale List sent post free 
_ ROBINSON & CLEAVER ‘Ltd. 40.P. Donegall PI Placa BELFAST 
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TO-DAY and until 25th inst. 
SALE 


HAMPTONS January 


8-Day Grandfather Clock, in very fine inlaid Mahogany raton Case, 
7ft. Gin, high, Lit. Sin. wide, Redueed to £41, 
For detailed descriptions of many bargains that are never equalled elsewhere in 
Farniture—N¢w, Antique and Seeond-hand— Bedsteads, Bedding, Wallpapers, 
Carpets, Fura’ shiog Fabrics, Curtains, Household Linen, Lace Curtains, China, 
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PALL MALL EAST, 


tronmongery, &c., 


Hamptons illustrated Sale 


tree, 


Beat ft 8. ? 


poet and biographer: | 
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of English Clubs for 1919, edited by Mr. Austen | 
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THRESHER & GLENNY, 


Outfitters by Appointment to His Majesty. 


CIVIL AND MILITARY TAILORS. 


CIVIL, MINISTERIAL, AND 
CONSULAR UNIFORMS. 


Estimates forwarded on requost, also Injorma- 
tion or regulations affecting the wearing of 
uniform ou ceremonial and other occasions, 


153 STRAND, W.C. 2, 


TO SUMERSET HOUSE, 
LONDON. 


Telephone 


152 & 


NEXT 


(Central 1209, 
\Central 12/0. 


TO GET RID OF ACIDITY 


Acidity caused by undigested food is very injurious to the 


system, end gives rise to many unpleasant and sometimes 
alarming symptoms. A fanciedL weakness of the heart may be 
due gimply to indigestion. 

Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges, male only by Savory 
Moore, are a simple. harmless, yet most effective remedy fur 
digestive troubies. They absorb and remove Acidity, aud give 
instant relief even in chronic cases of Heartburn, Flatulence, 
Dizziness, &c. Thousands of sufferers testity that they have 
derived the greatest benefit from their use even when all other 
remedies proved of no avail. 

TESTIMONY.—“ I have much pleasure in stating that, in my opinion, the 
Absorbent Lozenges are an inestimabie boon to anyoue troubled with Acidit 
of the Stomach, The day I received your sample box T had a most virulen 
aitack, but one lozenge removed the disagrecabls symptoms in a few minutes 
Such a remedy cannot be too widely known, aud if this testimony of mine 
any use in that way, kindly make use of it,”’ 

Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5 /-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application, Mention this journal, and addr 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death Risk? 


Is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office? 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY iT? 


| TOTAL FUNDS - £22,981,718 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANGE | LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
| ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 


j ohn 8 VERPO! 
LIMITED. | OFFICES { 1 North John Street, LIVER 0 “7 


24-28 Lombard |_ Street, LON DO 


AKE KOOTEN AY, BC —FOR SALE, TEN- Ri COME 1) 
HOUBE and [TWO COTTAGES on shore of lake, Electile light; wat 
power; 45 oayeed fishing, shooting; steamer twice daily; glacier seen 
Motor-boat for sale, 
eng from “B. C.," 7 
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Canon poe & tchest 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 


INGSWOOD SCHOOL, BATH 

A HEAD-MASTER is required for the above School, to enter upon b: 
duties as soon as possible, Applicants must be members of the Wesleyan Met! 
dist Church, Graduates of a British University in Honours, and married, Kine 
wood is a School fo: 250 sons of Wesleyan Ministers, and the lead - Master wil 
occupy the School Ifouse.—Applications should be sent, with twolve copies of 
Testimonials, to the Rev, MARSHALL HARBTLEY, 24 Bishopag ate, London, 
E.C, 2, not later than February 15th, 1919. 





T\URHAM.—sST. HiILDS TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal—Miss ELEANOR CHRISTOPHER. 


REQUIRED, in January, (1) a —— ENGLISH LECTURER, wit 
French as a subsidiary subject. Initial salary £150-2140, according to 
rience and qualifications, (2) A RESIDENT LECTURER tn ART, PLAS 
,EEDLEWORK and HANDWORK. initial salary, £00-2100, according tv 
experience and qualifications.—Applications to be scent Lo the PRINCIPAL, 
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LONDON 


to elect 
above 


FT NIVERSIT Y OF 
J " 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 

EXTERNAL EXAMINERS for the 

Matriculation (A) for the year 1919-20, 
In Agriculture; Botany (two); Chemistry ; 

Feonomics; Education; English Constitutional Law ; 

Personal Property; French (two); Geography; Geology ; German; Greek ; 

His tory; Mathematics; Music; Philosophy py BE hysics ; Phy siology ; 
ublic Administration and Finance ; Spanish. (B) for the year 1919 as follows : 

in Engineering (including Theory oi Machines aud of Structures, Strength of 

Hydraulics and Theory of Heat Engines. 





that the Senate will proceed 
Examinations, other than Medical, 
as follows :—- 

Common Law, &c.; Dutch; 
Equity and Real and 


One 
Materials, Surveying, 


the Senate will also proceed to elect External Examiners in subjects of the | 


Examinations for Medical Degrees for the Year 1919-20 as follows :— 
HIGHER EXAMINATIONS FOR MEDICAL DEGREES, 
One in Pathology. One in Forensic Medicine and Hygiene. One in Surgery. 
SECOND EXAMINATION FOR MEDICAL DEGREES, PART 11. 

One in Anatomy. 

N.B.—Attention is drawn to the provision of Statute 124, whereby the Senate 

requre 
¥ the University, 

Particulars of the remuneration and duties can be obtained on application, 
Candidates must send In their names to the External Registrar, GEO. F. 
GOODCHILD, M.A., B.Sc., with any attestation of their qualifications they 

think desirable, on or before Wednesday, 29th January, 1919, in respect of 

ixaminerships other than  % dical; and on or before Saturday, 15th February, 
iLO; in respect of Medical E saminerships, 

it is particularly desired ‘. vy the Senate that no application of any kind be made 
to its individual mem 

If testimonials submitted, three copies at least of cach should be sent. 
srivinal testimonials should not be forwarded in any case. If more than one 

minership is applied for, a separate complete application, with copies of testi- 

niala, if any, must be forwarded in respect of each, No special form of applica- 

1 is necessary. 

University of London, 

South Kens in ston, S.W. 7. 


10 U N TY BOR O UG H OF HALIFAX 
X EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
[UNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL.—WANTED at Easter, 1919, ASSIS- 
\NT MISTRESS, Principal subject Botany, some Junior Physics, Degree 
-ential and experience in a Secondary School desirable, Minimum salary £130, 
‘ximurn £250. Full allowance for previous experience. Forms of application, 
“ateh will be sent on receipt of stamped, addressed foolse. - envelope, must be 


rs, 


are 





‘urned to the undersigned not later than February 10th, 1919. 
Education Offices, Halifax, Ww. H, OSTLER, 
January 1 Sth, 1919, Secretary, 





"gYHE CHURCH ARMY is willing to entertain applications 
& for appointment as DIOCESAN COMMISSIONERS of the Society. 
pplicants must be prepared to devote their whole time to the duties of the office 
od to travel within the dioceses; they must be communicants of the Church ot 

wland, total abstainers and non-smokers; age not exceeding 45. Salary 
tered, from £250 to £300 for clergymen, and £1 50 to £200 for laymen according 
' = yerience.—For further particulars address Captain SPENC ER, Church 

‘ , 55 Bryanston Street, London, W. 1. 

1 F 

‘) 


FICER, about to be demobilized, wan wants post ; post as SCIENCE 


MASTER in a South ¢ ountry Grammar School, Subjects: Physics and 












hemistry, Seven years’ experienc B.Sc, and Board of Education Certificate. 
Bo »x 884, The Spectator, 1 We ilington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2 

EPORTER (27, married), N.U.J., awaiting peer = 
EW after over four vears’ service, sceks POST with substantial paper. Pleasant 
idress, well-informed, keen newsgatherer ; thorough experience with Northern 
riodicals. Could assist sub-editing. Excellent references, State ee 
ox 885, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2 


i NFANTRY CAPTAIN about to be demobilized wishes to 
obtain post LITERARY or EDUCATIONAL. Montioned in dispatches 


ud twice wounded. First Class Honours, Cambridge; nine years’ teaching 





xperience, Classics and History. —Apply Box 881, The Spectator, 1 Wellington | 
treet, Strand, London, W.< 
ANTED, IMMEDIAT LY, to release men urgently needed 


, at home, energetic Churchmen prepared to carry on CHURCH ARMY 
CT WORK with the 38.U.F.—Address PERSONNEL SECRETARY, 
» Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 


¥ TNIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE.—U p- 
\/) to-date and reliable information, on all matters relating to careers now open to 
tniversity women, may be obtained through the above Office. —Apply Miss H, M 
APPEL L (Oxf. Hon. Mods, Maths.), Searcy, 5 Feneseth. raster Ww. 1. 











LECTURES, &o. 
RESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C.— 


Mr, ARTHUR M.A., F.R.S., will deliver a course of FOUR 
TURES on 
ASTRONOMERS AND OBSERVATORIES, 
Lecture I, Pre-telescopic Astronomy. 
pa Early Telescopic Astronomy 
MH. The Herschels and the Reflecting Telescope, 
The Growth of ee ise Astronomy. 
Thurs,, and Fri., Jan, ‘2st, 22nd, 23rd, and 24th, at 6 p,m. 


R. HINKS, 


| 

t 

I 
EC 


On Tues., Wed: 


AT IISSION ‘FREE 











f [HE CAMBRIDGE TR AINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS i Education as a 
raining College for Secondary Teachers, Principal : Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. 
london), Litt.D, (Dublin) ; Classtoal ‘Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton College. A 
rosidential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary teachers, 
‘he Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certiticate (Theory 


and for the Teachers’ Diploma of London University, Ample 
given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, 
ects in schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January 
Feos 80 guineas and 70 guineas, 
admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
PRINCIPAL, Training College, 


nd Practice 

pportunity 

nd other - 
nd in se or. 

Particula — —~ to qualifications for 

ind may be obtained on application to The 
\ Vollaston Road, Cambridge. 


F)ROEBEL EDUCAT IONAL INSTITUTE, -COLET GAR- 

i DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President : 

it, Hon, Sir William Mather LL.D,; Chairman and Hon, Treasurer: Mr, ©, G. 
\iontefiore 2», M.A. ; Sec,: Sir.Arthur a, Symonds, M.A,—For information concern- 
ing Schols arships and I Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss £. LAWRENCE, 


y ANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD.— 
pe The Next Term begins on SATURDAY, JANUARY 18th. This College 
open to students preparing for the Christian Ministry without respect 
enomination, no dogmatic t being imposed on applicants, ‘The requirements 
«= ex-service mee will be sp. cially conskicred.—-Application to be made to the 

Principal, Dr. L, P. JACKS. 


ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Redford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
re trained in this College to beeome Veachers of Gymuastica. The Course of 
training extends over 8 years, and inclndes Nducational and Medical Gymnastics 
i the System, Massage, Anatomy, Phystology, and Hygiene, Dancing; 
ockey, Lacrosec, Cricket, Tcnnis, Netball, &c.—For prospectus apply Secretary, 








rINHE BEDFOR D 


Swedish 





i, if practicable, to appoint at least one Examiner who Is not a Teacher | 


UEEN’S 
| Patron: 


| Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman), 








BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Trustees: 
The MARC HIONESS OF SALISs- 
BURY. Major the Hon, WALDORF AST OR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRIS- 
TOPHER ADDISON, M.P. The Rt. Hon, LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 


in ‘ 
Miss H, C. GREENE, 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A, WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockhol m). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Students are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish System. The Course extends over two years, It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymuas 
tics, Massage and Medical Gymuastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games. Students 
practise teaching in schools inthe neighbourhood, The College stands in ite own 
grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful and heaithy locality close to Dartford Heath, 
The Course begins in October.- -Furthe er particulars —— to SECRETAL if 


bee 















(r= LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWE! 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women eae range one 
louses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gs urdening. Full theorctical 


Notable Successes in E 
For illustrated prospectus ¢ 


instruction, Botany by B.Sc. 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving. 


{ ARDENING for WOMEN.—Practical training: veget able, 
fruit, and flower growing. Month or term, Healthy outdoor life, from 6) 
gus, perannum, Spring Term be gins 20th Jan.,1919, Students prepare dfor R.H.S, 
examin ation, — —Iitus, prospectus of RIDLEY- PRAKE, Udinors, nr, Bye, Sussex. 


a = —= == 
GIRLS’ SGHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
( UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — Pr sence Miss 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).—First-rate 
Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School. Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Lacrosse, Hockey, , Tennis, Cricket, Swim ning, & &e. 
PE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA C. AMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 


(‘HESHIRE.—WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK GRALAM. 
Fees 20 guineas per term, Full staff. 


J Good education at reasonable cost, 
All examinations : Matriculation, Oxford Locals, Music, Singing, Art, Languages, 
Elocution, Gymnastics, Games. Pupils, 9 to ig years, 

Illustrated Prospectus from Miss PARKES 


COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: The Lord BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Vice-Principal: JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A, 
THE LENT TERM BEGAN THURSDAY, JANUARY 16th, 
The College provides a GENERAL EDUCATION for Students up to the age 
of 18, as well as Courses of Lectures for more advanced students 
sPk CIAL TEACHING can be arranged for students dc string to resume their 
studies, which have been interrupted ae work in connection with the war, 
For further particulars apply to the Warden, Miss C. FE, LEWER, B.A., 
3 to 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Special ters terms will be considered Sor daughters ofo fficers on active service. 


GT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


~ Sl is 


camiins tions. Beekeeping, 
apply I R INCIPALS. 
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Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Marla Grey Training College 
.?, F ELI X Ss CC H O OL, 
Ss SOUTHWOLD. 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 15th, 
Head-Mistress—Miss L, SILCOX, 





LixoHorut SCHOOL, 


tithes Term begins on Tuesday, January 21st, and ends on Tuesday, 
Prospectus on ap plication to Mis MACRAE MOIR, 
fel.: 7 Grayshott, 


TI\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket 
Prep. for J for Exams. principal, Miss L, C. DODD. 


{I\LARENDON + HOUSE 
LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals : Miss STONE (Camb, Nat. Se. Trip., Parts I., 
and Miss SPACKMAN, B.A. Lond,, Hons, Eng. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
a “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. De High itful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 


HINDHEAD. 


April 15th, 





E ~ SCHOO . 


II,, Newnham College) 








Children with parents abroad, Resident trained Nurse, Dctached house 4 mins, 
from sea,—For illus. . Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier 
SCHOOL, CHISLEHU RST, KENT. 


rpupor ‘HALL 
FOUNDED 1850. 


Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGAL E, M.A. 
Principals {yfics VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS, 

(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and AKT 
LECTURES BY 


WELL-KNOWN Pi »RLOFESSORS, 
I ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, 
4 


London, 


BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead, Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin, Thorough education on modern lines, 
Pupiis prepared for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required, 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden, Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing, 


\T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR . GIRLS, POLMONT, 
* STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Thorough General Modern Education on Public School Lines—-Preparation for 
University, Music, and O, and C, Joint Board Examinations. Extensive Buiid- 
ings and Grounds, Bracing Climate, On the Main Line between Edinburgh 














and Glasgow. Eleven miles from Stirling. Lacrosse, Cricket, and Tennis,— 
Prospectus on Application to to HEAD- MISTRE Ss. 7 . 
\ASTBOURNE. 1E.—CLAREMONT HOME SCHOOL (beenti- 
‘{ fully situated in best part) for Girls of good position. Highest educational, 
advantages. Games, Individual care. References given and expected, 
Officers’ daughters @ at special fees - Principals, Misses DAWSON, wn 
x. i 6D 


iz hi SS 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential School for Girls, Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 
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J ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up tothe age of 19. 


Spacious and well-equipped school buildings, with good play inggrounds, Healthy 





situati ion ; very suit: sble ior delicate girls,—-For Prospectus apply to Head-Mistress, 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 


Special Kotry, No Nomination required. wall? particulars with copies 
of examination papers on application to JAMES GLEVE, 65 South Molton Strect, 
Loadon, W. 


NA UTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
BS CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 15, Nominations to Royal 
Naval College, Dartmouth, Terms £80 per ann, Early application should be made, 
Apply Messrs, DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Butldings, E.C. 3, 


PPELSTED SCHOOL—SCHOLARSHIPS.- 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-20. and some House 
Exhibitions will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in March, 
Particulars from the Rev, the HEADMASTER, or BURSAR, 
wt TTON VALENCE SCHOOL. (Founded 1576.) Motor 
‘ from Maidstone. Complete Modern School Balldings and Boarding- 
Houses (1911). Separate House, &c., for Juniors, Situation ideal, 400 ft. above 


oom with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald,—Full particulars from Rev, 
W. HOLDGATE, M.A. ; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Westminster. 


1 7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by tho 

\ Army Council Magnific ent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 

sca, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, 1, V. PLUM, MLA 


YOSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR- 

W SHIPS, Senior and Junior, value from £75 a year downwards, together 
with EXHIBITIONS fer sons of Officers who have fallen in the Great War, will 
le awarded by Examination beginning March 4th, 1919. Boys examined at 
Jossall and in London,.—Apply the BURSAR, Kessall, Fleetwood, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
] OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., propares 
aad other Exams, 





PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric. 
Large modera house, 200 yards from sea, 


Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Tournemonti.. 


wt AMMERING successfully treated since 1905. Adults and 
i) Roys received as Resident or Visiting Pupils, Private instruction if desired, 
-- Write for Booklet with Medical Opinions and copies of letters from Parents and 
Pupils to Mr, A, C, SCHNELLE, 119 B satan Court Mansions, Londoa, W.C, 1, 


EARLSWOOD 
SURREY, 
CWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 
VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 
ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
BECKEATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 


For partie vy? and terms apply to H. HOWARD, 
G.P.O, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, B.C, 


RexAl INSTITUTION, 





Secretary, 
4 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, . 
TPYHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W,1 (Gerrard 1263),—Ladies quitiy pre ared for Journal- 





. 


- 





fstic and Secretarialwork, Ccursefromany date, Lxcellent introductions given, 
\YYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke | 


Gerrard 6179, 


‘| Street, Adelphi, W.C, 2 (near Charing Cross Station), T.N, 
Tariff on 


Work received from all parts of the United Kingdom and abroad, 
applicatiaa, 


rI,HE LONDON SECRETARIAT. 
PARLIAMENTARY AND LITEVARY AGENCY AND 


TYPEWRITING 
PARLIAMENTARY AGENCY, 
PRECIS and DOSSIERS of matter on all political subjects and NOTES 
for SPEECHES prepared. STENOGRAPHUERS attend clients at House 
of Commons and clewhere. Further particulars on application, 
Literary AGENCY 
AUTHORS’ MSS. considered and placed with Editors and Publishers 
MSS, carefully revised. and arranged for Press, ATKRARY help and 
advice given, RESEARCH WORK and INDEXING done with scrupulous 
care, PRECIS prepared. PROOFS corrected for Press. ARTICLES 
syndicated, Estimates given for printing and publishing works, 
PRWRITING BUREAU. 
MSS. of all naiures, REPORTS, LECTURES, LEGAL DOCUMENTS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, SCIENTIFIC and COMMERCIAL matter accu- 
rately and attractively typed, Clients may dictate at offices, All natures 
of SECRETARIAL DUTIES performed. BOOKS, second-hand and new, 
&ec., obtained for clicuts. Typed coples made of MSS. and BOOKS in 
British Museum. Typed copies of MSS. carefully compared with originals and 
absolute accuracy guaranteed, Estimates given on work being submitted, 
Fees moderate.—Address: The LONDON SECRETARIAT, 2 Southamp- 
ton Strect, Strand, W.C.2. Telephone: Regent 1639. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


-arents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 
Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 


of fees, &e.) to 

Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Lid, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information diMfcult to obtain elsewhere, 
OMces—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum. 


({HOICE Or SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 


BUREA 


T 


~ 


Ss ‘HOOLS. 
& 
FEYUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, <7 AND €O., 
86 Sackville Strect, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., Rege nt 1926. 


SSISTANT MISTR ESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladics who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
fu Schools, cr as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


A 





QICHOOLS FoR BOYS AND GIRLS 
. TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs, J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BRS} 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by se ndlag (free o 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 


Sw age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea: of fees should be given 
J. J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, Lc, 4 
Telephone: 5053 Central, 


MISCELLANEOUS. | 
QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid wp), £500,000 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 
_eeenr PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet des. 
WY cribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts ~—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &¢.), Post free on application to Mr. A. VY. STOREY, 
Gencral Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd,, 22 Craven St.,'‘Trafalgar Square, WiC, z 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
. assured, Up to 7a. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 15s, on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return, If offer not acce pted parce! 
returned post free, Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 


or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., GOA Market Street, Manchester, Estd. 1850. 


( yt ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 


Messrs, BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyera, If forwarded by post, valu» 
perretura or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London, Estd. 100 years. 


MOCKROACHES ~ exterminated with BLATTIS, A 
/ SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.7Z.S, 
Supplied by order to the Royal Houschold, Used in War Hospitals, Tins 1s, 6d, 
2s. 6d, 5s. » Post free. - ‘HOW ARTHS, 471 Croc k:-moore Road, Sheffield. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. 
Earn While You Learn. 
The free booklet “ How to Make Money with your Pen” will tell you how, 


With nich interesting information it gives particulars of Practical Correspoudeuce 
Courses by qualified and experienced Directors, 


FICTION Course e oe oe £8 3 0 
NEWS Course . £2 20 
Inclusive fee for both Courses. : £3 3 0 


For these amazingly low fees Students are given expert instruction fa everything 
essential to success, Work is criticised constructively, suitable MSS. are placed 
for publication at highest rates and Cash is paid immedintely on acceptance. 

Under the instruction given many beginners have succeeded in Earning Money 
While Learning: some even during their Course receiving the highest rate apait 
in Journalism (£3 3 0 for 500 words In the Daily Mail). No Course of Instruction, 
however high the fee charged for it, can give a more satisfactory result. 

One of the many successful Students writes : 

“ I have to thank you for the order for a series of articles obtained for me frora 
the Editor of Lloyds Magazine. 1 have found the Correapondence Course Lesson 
exceedingly valuable, and have earned by writing since | began them very much 
more than the fee I paid you.”—S, W. M. 

For Free Booklet, write to 
“EDITORIAL,” Literary Training School, 22 Chancery Lane, 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


RECREATION CENTRES, HOSTELS, &c., &c., 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN OF 
H.M. SERVICES. 


The War is ended, but the Need for these Institu- 
tions, and other Branches of War-help, is not. 


PLEASE SUPPORT THEM. 


payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hoa, 
» Arch, London, W, 1, 


London, W.C, 2 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays,” 
Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryan:ton Street, Marbl 


(Church Army War Funds, registered under War Charities Act, 1916.) 


phsamlipibnjpemannnascbir, VE" 


— 





The post-war “AUSTIN 


TWENTY” combines all the 
most desirable features of a 
medium-powered private | car, 


complete with electric se!f-start- 
ing and dynamo-lighting, &c,, 
together with certain individual 
and s-recial attributes Of speed, 
reliability, and comfort hitherto 
unreached in this class. 


The car that will continue to set 
the fashion to the motoring world. 


The AUSTIN MOTOR CO., Ld, 
479-483 Oxford St., London, W. 1, 


Telephone : Mayfair 6239. 
Telegrams : * Austinette, Ww esde, 
“London.” 

Northfield, Birmingham. 
Manchester and Paris, 


We invite enquiries concerning 
any or all of the above products. Head Office: 


Also at 
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The Business Value of a Pelman Training 





HERE is one remark made with surprising | 
frequency by students of the Pelman Course: | 


“I wish I had known of this 10 years ago.”’ 
It emphasises very strikingly the fact that 
the majority of men and women have no conception 


of the intensely practical value of the training until | 
But from the very first | 


they have begun the study. 
lesson their eyes are opened and they realise with 


increasing plainness that this interesting but simple | 


system affords a really practical solution of the problem 
* how to get on.” 


those who take it up, and these include men and women 
engaged in every possible profession, business, and 
trade. 


The boundless utility and wide adaptability of the | 


Pelman Course make it invidious to give precise illus- 
trations of its effects. The truth is that there is no 
faculty of the mind which is not developed, strengthened, 
and made better by the system. 


All-Round Development. 


Your business may demand the exercise of one or of 
several faculties. You may have need of a particularly 
good Memory, or possibly keen powers of Observation 
and Perception. Equally, you may be in a position 
where Reasoning Power, Concentratian, Sorad Judg- 
ment, Self-Confidence, Initiative, or Organising Ability 
are all-important. The point is that, no matter what 
mental faculty your success depends upon, a Pelman 
training will help you to develop and perfect it. 


This statement is made with the full consciousness 
that you, taking a Pelman Training, will expect the 


The benefits derived from a Pelman | 
Training are, indeed, nothing short of surprising to | 


| Investment, not Expenditure. 


| In paying for a Pelman Training you are in precisely 
ithe same position as a manufacturer who is paying 
|for new labour-saving machinery; in each case it is 
{an investment which will produce definite returns. 
You probably pay now, every year, a far larger sum 
|in Insurance premiums for benefits which you cannot 
|teap for many years. The Pelman fee represents a 
premium for benefits which commence at once aud 
continue throughout every year—and it is only payable 
once, 


Questions Often Asked. 


Readers of this page are requested to read very 
carefully the Questions and Answers given below. 
It will save them and the PELMAN Iustitute a certain 
‘amount of correspondence about details. 
1.—How many lessons are there in the PELMAN Course ? 

Twelve. ‘The Synopsis of these lessons is given in 
‘Mind and Memory.” 
2.—How much time should be given to the Course daily ? 
This depends on personal circumstances, as some 
pupils have more spare time than others. ‘Twenty 
| minutes or half an hour daily should enable the 
pupil to complete in three or four months. 
3-—Will this Course help me in my business ? 
There is no brain worker in any business or profession 
who cannot benefit by the study of the Course. 





h é 


4.—What do you-mean by the word “ System” ? 
This word is used in order to express a certain 
quality in the training; that quality is Method ; 





Course to ‘‘ make good.”’” The Directors of the Pelman 
Institute are fully prepared for this, and have absolute | 
confidence that before you have completed the course | 
you will freely admit that the claims made for Pelinanism | 
are in no way exaggerated. 

and 
the H 


what ‘success ”’ 
them. Compare 


Consider, for a moment, 
“failure ’’ represent. Analyse 
mentality of Smith with Jones. 


Smith is a clerk, and likely to remain a clerk. Jones | 
is head of a department, and bids fair to reach the | 
topmost rung of the ladder. Both started with appar- | 
ently equal chances. Why has Smith failed while | 
Jones succeeded ? In ten cases out of ten you will | 
find that Smith—for all that he is industrious—is | 
forgetful, inattentive, undecided, lacks initiative and | 
judgment—a man who can be depended upon to do! 
routine work, but who is quite unfitted for a position 
of responsibility. 


in other words, the organisation of knowledge 
and its scientific application to everyday needs. 
5.—Is the result of the training lasting ? 
Undoubtedly ; the training ensures permanent 
benefit. The man who is put on the right road 
for physical health must continue to respect physical 
laws, otherwise his health declines once more. 
It is the same in the mental world. The PELMAN 
System shows a man how to use his mind in the 
best way, but if he becomes careless he naturally 
loses what he has gained, and his mental efficiency 
relapses into its previous inefficiency. 
6.—Is the instruction individual ? 
Yes. The System is individualised to each pupil 
by means of annotations; by personal letters ; 
and by answering the personal questions of the 
pupil himself. 


.—I have not had a good education. 
If you have had an ordinary school education you 


= 


7 Is this a drawback ? 


Jones, on the other hand, probably does not work | 
so hard as Smith—but there is qualify in his work. 
At every turn he displays those abilities which single a | 
man out in the eyes of hisemployer. Jones’s memory | 
is good; he is quick to observe and to comprehend ; | 
he does not hesitate to act without orders in emergency ; | 
he is resourceful, has ideas, and not afraid to! Full particulars oj ite I 
bring them forward. His attitude is one of alertness | “ \find and Memory,” 
and self-reliance, and he does not have to ask for | descriptive Synopsis of the 12 lessons. A copy of 
advancement : his qualities make progress both rapid | sutevestine booklet, tovether with a full reprint of TRutH's 
and certain. The fact is, employers do not pro- | Re ea ak a Siiecaes Meadiiaiie. med 
mote men capriciously ; they cannot afford to. Brain | famous teport on say! work of the Pelman stitute, a 
power is too valuable in business to be passed over. | particulars showing how you can secure ine com plete 
Every employer wants the best brains he can get, | Course at a reduced fee, may be obtained gratis and post 
and is only too glad to attract and keep them by paying | free by any reader of the Sprcrator who applies to The 
good salaries. That rule is invariable. And the! Pelman Institute, 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 
Pelmanist manifests his efficiency so plainly in action, | 7 oydoy, W.C. 1. 


will find nothing in the PELMAN System which 
you cannot understand, and nothing which may 
not be a source of profit. 


? 


Course are given in 
hich also contains a complete 


t h is 


15 elma 





speech, and personality that whether the employer 
is aware of the training or not, he recognises the resu/t, 
and appreciates it 


| 
| Overseas Addresses: 
1145 Toronto Street, Toronto ; 


46-48 Market Street, Melbourne § 
Club Arcade, Durban. 
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BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS 
(EASTERN) LTD. 


26TH ANNUAL MEETING, 
15th January, 1919. 


Statement by the Chairman, Sir Jesse Boot, Bart., 
Managing Director. 


A Record of Continued Success. 


STABILITY OF SHARES— VALUABLE WAR 
SERVICE—ANTI-GAS WARFARE: A _ PREG- 
NANT CHAPTER IN HISTORY—FINANCIAL 
FALLACIES CORRECTED — EXCESS PROFITS 
\RE NOT EXCESSIVE PROFITS—NATIONAL 
WORK DONE WITHOUT REMUNERATION — 
EXTENSION OF CHEMICAL MANUFACTURES 
A NATJONAL ASSET— TRIBUTE TO EM- 
PLOYEES—OUTLOOK EXCELLENT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—To-day is the 26th Annual Meeting 
of our Company, and I am thankful to Providence that I have 
been able to attend them all. Last year our mecting was neces- 
sarily delayed; this year circumstances have made an even 
longer postponement unavoidable. You are familiar with some 
of our difficulties. On the one hand military requirements 
have continued to reduce our personnel, so that a total of 4,000 
men have now been taken for active service from our various 
Companies, and on the other hand the depleted staff at head- 
quarters has had to cope with increasingly heavy Government 
demands for various important supplies and services. Pressure 
has also been added by the serious epidemic of influenza, so 
that the past year has indeed been one of unparalleled strain, 
and in some of the less essential matters ft has not been 
possible to follow our regular course. We have in these 
circumstances felt it wise to attend to first things first, 
and to defer for a time reports and meetings as of less 
immediate importance. The delay in this connection is not a 
serious matter at all, for our ample reserves permit the timely 
distribution of dividends without waiting for the Annual Meet- 
ing. I had felt, too, that affairs in general might perhaps 
become more settled, and that possibly a number of our staff 
might have returned from military service to assist us in the 
activities we have in prospect. ‘This hope, however, has not 
yet been realised, and consequeatly I cannot speak so definitely 
as I would have liked of our future policy. 


Steady Trading Progress, Stability of the Shares.—I am, though, 
privileged to lay before you accounts, which show steady pro- 
gress in trading, and a Balance Sheet which must be satisfac- 
tory to all our shareholders. As always in the history of our 
Company, we have aimed at making our shares stable for in- 
vestment purposes rather than a medium for speculation—to 
preserve an even keel, so to say—and I congratulate our share- 
holders on the steadiness their shares have shown. It is true 
that in common with all other securities they were for a time 
affected by the large amount of Government bonds placed on 
the market, but on the whole they have maintained their 
equilibrium splendidly. A glance at the report discloses a very 
adequate reason for this stability. As a result of past success- 
ful trading and prudent management through a long series of 
years, we have in hand large reserves of every description; 
and one point observed in the report worthy of special emphasis 
is that the carry-over alone (£21,048 19s, 6d.) is adequate to meet 
a full year’s dividend upon all shares, for which, including 
124 per cent. upon the Ordinary shares, a sum of £21,000 is 
needed. This is indeed a gratifying state of affairs, as showing 
in most conclusive fashion the extraordinary financial strength 
of the Company. 

Moreover, while I am able to we so favourably of the past 
year, I look forward with confidence to our future business. 
Our service is well established and of proved utility, and with 
the return of our old assistants, various developments and 
extensions will be carried out such as to confirm us more than 
ever in the popular favour, and to strengthen still more the 
position of the Company. 

Record of Prosperity Remains Uninterrupted.—The Hastern is 
the oldest of Boots Companies, and its territory is more fully 
vovered than the districts served by the other Companies, 
Still, as 1 have remarked on previous occasions, most of our 
shareholders in the Eastern have holdings in these other Com- 
panies, and they wii! therefore be glad of a general survey 








of policy and progress. Happily in every case the record igs 
one of uninterrupted prosperity. New leanehbes have been 
opened at Portsmouth and Plymouth, which are already meet. 
ing with warm public appreciation; and throughout the whole 
country the accomplishments and prospects of our branches 
are highly encouraging. 


WORTHY RECORD OF WAR SERVICE. 


I wish to make a special reference to the war work performed 
by our enya Company—Boots Pure Drug Company, Limited. 
It is a class of work which by God’s grace we shall never again 
be called upon to undertake, but I think what we have done 
well worthy of record. Not only am I proud of the help we 
were able to give to the medical man and the pharmacigt 
whose services, both on the field and at home, it would be 
impossible to rate too highly I reflect with deep feeling upon 
the part we have played in protecting our men from the most 
atrocious of all the enemy’s weapons—poison gas. You haye 
all heard of Col. E. F. Harrison, Controller of the Chemical 
Warfare Department, for on his recent death some part of bis 
work was made public. But for his knowledge and skill, and 
his unremitting devotion to duty, the courage and mettle of 
our youth might have been in vain when the inhuman use of 
poison gases was made. He gave his life to the country, and } 
humbly add my tribute leaf to his wreath of laurel. 

In its early stages the use of poison gas was met by the 
simple respirator of cotton wool and crépe chemically treated. 
As it developed, however, a better protection became necessary, 
and the flannel helmet was evolved. This in turn proved 
useless against the more horrible ingenuities perpetrated by 
the perverted scientists of the enemy; indeed, it was worse 
than useless, it was a positive danger, for our gallant fellows 
“carried on,” trusting to it in circumstances in which it was 
totally inefficient. Scmething further had to be done; science 
was pitted against diabolism, and science won through Colonel 
Harrison and his devoted colleagues, who produced in the 
box respirator a sure defence against the poison gases of our 
oes. 


British Science beats the German Poison Gases.—It is a thrilling 
and pregnant chapter in the history of the war. Colonel 
Harrison visited us at Nottingham, and I need hardly say that 
our resources and assistance were freely placed at Ins service. 
For some months he collaborated with our research staff, and 
the fruit of this co-operation was a chemical product which 
seemed likely to defy the most evil possibilities of our opponents 
Then came the crucial test—the only sure test; a trial 
under laboratory conditions, but on the actual field; and wit) 
a confidence tempered by natural anxiety this test was made 
[t was successful—completely so: the box respirator furnished 
with this product beat the poison gases. Within a short time 
it was in ase by the million. 


We were requested to undertake without delay the manu- 
facture of this new respirator on a large scale. Our scientihe 
staff had given their best endeavours during the preliminar 
period of research, and their assistance was continued in in- 
proving and perfecting the processes involved. Now ou: 
manufacturing organization engaged diligently in giving wic« 
practical effect to the life-saving discovery. Our best chemists, 
engineers, and organisers united in planning a factory with th: 
most efficient equipment for contiruous manufacture under the 
most skilful direction. 


Werk of the utmost Nicely and Precision.—The preparation 
of the respirators may be divided into two parts: the making 
of the necegsary chemicals, and the filling and assembling o! 
the respirators. The work throughout calls for the nttmos' 
nicety and precision, for the product must withstand the 
severest tests, and must be as carefully finished as the soldier’s 
rifle. It was found essential to have the chemicals in anch form 
as to be entirely free from dust or powder, otherwise min 
particles getting into the respirator valves would leave an 
orifice—a very tiny orifice indeed, but yet enough to permit the 
entrance of sufficient gas to prove fatal. ‘lo meet this require- 
ment we prepared the chemicals as granules of an exact 
specified uniformity. The granule making was original!y done 
by hand, but our experts speedily evolfed mechanical devices 
which performed the work much more expeditionsly. 


For severa] months we were tlie sole manufacturers of the 
box respirator, but finally the demand developed so enormousis 
that we had to seek relief to prevent a serious dislocation of 
our general business. This was the situation. We have 600 
branches throughout the country, They are perfectly equipped 
and are one and all engaged in a medical service highly neces- 
sary to the public. Even all this must inevitably have been 
sacrificed had no other plan been possible, but other firms had 
workers who had been engaged upon the manufacture of the 
flannel helinet which the new respirator had superseded. Con- 
sequentiy we asked the authorities to supply some of out 
chemical granules to these firms, so that they might assist in 
the filling and assembling. At the same time we helped these 
auxiliaries in every possible way to establish the systenr and 
methods which were such an acknowledged snecess at our own 
factory. It is well at this point to note that, in proportion to 
the number of people we engaged upon ii, our output of work 
was consistently superior to that of any other firm. You will 
all hear with pride, I feel sure, that we manufactured almost 
the whole of the chemicals for the twenty million box respi- 
rators made, and actually delivered seven-and-three-quarter 
millions of the respirators complete for the use of the British, 
American, and Italian Forces. You will agree with me that 
ours was no mean achievement, but one which our Share- 
holders and our Companies may view with satisfaction. 


FINANCIAL FALLACIES CORRECTED. 


Now, I mean to refer to financial matters, and 1 hope to 
correct some popular misapprehensions about profiteering. It 
is quite a general opinion that what the ‘ax Authorities style 
“ Excess Profits ’’ are really excessive profits, but I think that 
people of liberal ideas will be surprised to learn the percentages 
we have received upon our labours. We have, of eourse, been 
busy in maintaining our general business, which is of awh « 
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nature that in the public interest it cannot be neglected. 
Every thing beyond this became subject to excess profits taxa- 
tion. Our additional activities naturally increased our returns 
just as everyone ¥ yuld expect. There was, consequently, in- 
creased profit, and though it was in no sense abnormal or ex- 
cessive in percentage, it was treated as “ Excess Profits.” 

We offered, indeed, to carry out war work for a profit of 2} 
per cent., free of excess profits tax. What we actually received 
—there can be no. harm in mentioning it—was 8 per cent. in 
some cases ond 10 per cent. in others; both subject to the tax. 
Now, 1 want the workers to realise clearly the net result for 
us. Eighty-five pounds out of every hundred was returned to 
the State in taxes so that we retained for ourselves profits of 
only 1 1-15 per cent. and 14 per cent. respectively, or—to illus- 
trate the case more pointedly, we got 3d. or 34d. in the pound. 
That is to say, we managed important business, working with 
eare and anxiety night and day, and paid out 19s. 8}d. or 
19s, 9d. on labour, materials, and other charges, before we re- 
ceived each sovereign in return. 


Big Gross Profits: Small Net Benefits—Sometimes gross 
rofits may seem large; they must be when it is necessary to 
provide for the excess profits tax. For instance, on one occasion 
when we were invited to undertake a special manufacture, 
asked an expert in these matters how we could make a profit on 
it. You may find his reply illuminating. “ Vor every shilling 
of profit you need,” said he, “ vou must charge the Department 
five shillings. Then the Government will get four shillings 
and more back from you in taxation.”’ In these circumstances 
we have become virtually tax collectors for the Government. 

We do not grumble at ail, for we have felt it a privilege to 
be of assistance to our country, but it is only tair to show 
clearly that we have received nothing in the way of excessive 
profits, I am not so foolish us to say that no firms have pro- 
titeered during the war. Some, it seems, have received special 
benefits, such as exemption from excess profits taxation, and 
some have tuken advantage of the country’s needs. I am sure, 
though, that we are not the only people who have not made 
profits the sole consideration. We did the work with a good 
will, and with a sense of pride, but, thousands of our regular 
helpers being absant on active service, we carried it through 
only at the expense in many directions of the business at our 
600 branches throughout the country. Valued customers of 
Jong standing have had to go short. We ask their indulgence, 
assured that they will excuse the inconvenience in view of this 
explanation; and we beg them to bear with us a little longer 
until a more complete return to former conditions enables us 
to give them our old-time service more fully. 


Free Service on National Work.—I am reluctant to leave 
this subject without explaining that during the last nine 
months of the war we actually carried out the work of respirator 
filling at cost price, without a penny of profit. Our shareholders 
will commend this, I know, and they will join in my gratifica- 
tion at the receipt of a handsome letter of acknowledgment 
from the Chemical Warfare Department. 


The Home industry in Fine Chemicals.—As you were advised 
ut the last Annual Meeting, our building programme was in 
arrears at the eutbreak of war, for our business has far out- 
Town our accommodation. Necessity then arose for the pro- 
duction at home of fine chemicals which were previously manu- 
factured only in Germany. Apart from the specia] Saccharin 
Department, to. which subsequent reference will be made, these 
new needs cailed for the speedy erection of five additional 
blocks of buildings and a power-house also, as the Nottingham 
Corporation were unable to meet our power requirements. 
The idea is prevalent in some quarters that these were paid tor 
by the Govermment. It is a totally erroneous idea, for the one 
single advantage we enjoyed was that we were allowed to pur- 
chase building materials at a time when these were controlled 
by the Government, and when only building work of naticnal 
importance was permitted. We paid for these materials our- 
selves, of course, at the inflated market price then current. 

Last year I explained in considerable detail the value of our 
chemical manufactures to Boots Companies and to the country. 
Ve can now congratulate ourselves on the extensive develop- 
ments of the past twelve months. Our equipment is being 
gradually perfected, and our experts are so employing it, ane 
their own skill, as to enable us to supply increasing quantities 
of valuable products which the Pharmacist has hitherto found 
diffeulty in obtaining. Our independence of Germany grows 
more fully manifest; and ane feature of particular advantage 
is the reduction in prices which we may with confidence anti- 
elpate when normal conditions return. 

fou heard a year age of our large output of Asprin, Phena- 
cetin, Atropine, etc., as well as of such marvellous seanative 
agents as. the Chloramine Antiseptics, and Profiavine and 
qeerine. You will now be interested to learn that during 

@ war campaign we provided one-hundred-and-fifteen million 
sterilizing tablets to save our troops from the dread danger of 
poisoned drinking water. I fear that a full list of all our new 
products would prove tedious to you, but I may mention that 


| 


} 











in the market and at trade and technical exhibitions their | 
excellence has won for them an eminent reputation. ‘Truly our | 


manufacture of drugs and synthetic chemicals constitutes a 
valuable addition to the therapeutic resources of the country 
and a notable national asset. 


THE PRODUCTION OF SACCHARIN. 


I now propose to deal with the preduction of Saccharin; and 
at the outset I may mention that during the shortage of sugar 
our contribution to national needs was a quantity of saccharin 
equivalent te no less than one thousand seven hundred and 
eahty-ive million tablets, through which—even apart from 
the timely convenience—the country’s finances benefited to the 
extent of, nearly half a million pounds sterling in revenue 
charges. It should be borne in mind that prior to the war all 
the saccharin used in this country was of foreign production, 
and that the foreign producer had the advantage over us o 
thirty years’ expertence. Originally ovr intention was to set 
up plant for the manufacture on a comparatively modest scale, 
but when we arade application for supplies of Toluene—a con- 


| firm a most devoted service, and did so regardless 
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trolled substance necessary in the manufacture—the Govern- 
ment urged us to undertake production on a much more ex- 
tensive plan. We did this amid difficulties almost incredible. 
Proper plant was unobtainable, and so our own chemical and 
engineering staffs had to co-operate in designing and making 
special equipment. Those Socialists who advocate the complets 
immediate nationalization of trade and industry may have 
our assurance of the need for private and individual energy 
when the uncorrelated functions of various Government d 

partments are frequently overlapping and sometimes mutuelly 
obstructive. On the one hand the Sugar Commission urged 
the work upon us and endeavoured to afford us every facility, 
while we for our part were most anxious to comply with their 
wishes. At the same time the action of another Department 
was holding us back under the threat of heavy penalties. 
Skilled engineers left us for other national work, and for many 
weeks we were bot permitted to replace them. Only afte: 
personal interviews and the most urgent eutreaties and tele- 
grams were we allowed to engage a few of the necessary helpers; 
the official embargo, indeed, was never removed. However, we 
attained our end finally, and after the heavy initial difficulties 
under which we did much work, we have established the mau: 
facture of saccharin of the highest quality on a large scale. 


i ought to explain that the whole of our production « 
saccharin has gone to the Government, who have distribute:! 
it to tablet makers throughout the country, and that we, th. 
producers, have as retailers received an allocation of only » 
small portion of the saccharin we manufactured. ‘This hes 
affected us in the following way :—Although our production 
was very large, we could not supply the total quantity needed, 
and the output of other producers at home was small, so that 
supplementary supplies had to be imported. The saccharin 
manufactured at home was under Government control, afford- 
ing only a comparatively smal! profit. That from abroad was 
not so controlled; consequently it brought huge prices and 
profits. Our allocation each week was snapped up by out 
customers within an hour, and we felt ourselves morally obliged 
to refrain from buying and selling saccharin of foreign prodiuc- 
tion, so that no one could possibly imagine that we were selling, 
as oe ee forgign saccharin, that made at home and su! 
ject to the controlled price. 


Post-war Prospects of Saccharin Manufacture.—A few remark< 
as to the prospects of Saccharin manufacture after the wa 
will be appropriate. Strong endeavours have been made tu 
create a prejudice against the use of this product; they have 
been traced to interested parties such as sugar cultivators an: 
manufacturers. It is true that saccharin is without nutritive 
value, and so it is not recommended as a substitute for suga: 
in feeding children. The highest medical authorities are, how- 
ever, fully agreed that it is perfectly innocuous and has no 
effect whatever on metabolism. lt is, therefore, useful foi 
general sweetening purposes, and has a special value in the cas 
of those subject to adiposity. With the removal of the ration 
ing orders, moreover, many quite healthy people receivin: 
sufficient nourishment from other foods, and sshesiune that the 
are benefited by abstinence from sugar, will take advantag 
of the sweetening properties of saccharin. 

1 do not wish the following remarks to be misunderstood 
I am personally a convinced free trader, and my remarks wil! 
have no bearing on the principle of tariffs. anufacture! 
were strongly urged by the Government to undertake the pro 
duction of saccharin to assist the country. Great time aii! 
thought were devoted by highly skilled men to the manufactuix 
and much money was also invested in it. Before the processe 
were fully established, and the manufacturers reimbursed, th 
circumstances became less urgent—and very happily so. No» 
the foreign stocks, which accumulated under the impstus giv: 
to foreign manufacture through unrestricted prices, threate: 
to swamp the market; and the home producer, who as yet ha 
had no time to overcome all the difficulties of new work unde: 
extraordinarily adverse conditions, will have to compete in a 
market where saccharin will be offered at unremunerative 
prices. lt does seem to me that in these circumstances th 
Government might reasonably give some encouragement to a 
business largely undertaken to assist them, until its infancy i- 
past, and until business conditions generally resume thei: 
normal course. This is the more necessary in view of the fact 
that in connection with the home manufacture of saccharin 
certain conditions have to be imposed for revenue purpos 
and these involve an extra cost to which the imported product 
is not subjected. 

Excellent Employees, Excellent Prospects——I rejoice that ou: 
organizations, our resources, and our experience were « 
national service during the war; and it is a satisfaction to know 
that they are such as to be of no less value to the country ani 
the people in reconstruction and in peace. IL am aware of h 
much all this is due to the services of my fellow directors, ani 
the loyal co-operation of our employees in general, and in pat 
ticular to the Chemist Managers at our branches. To ea 
and all I tender sincere thanks. No workers could have been 
more severely tested than ours were during the prolonged e¢: 
demic of influenza. The strain was without precedent. I ma 
mention, for example, that at the request of the Medical Offic 
of Health, five of our Edinburgh branches remained open unt?! 
midnight. Long queues of people waited with prescriptions 
Everywhere our assistants rendered both the public and the 
of their own 
comfort or even of their own health. Whenever an overworked 
member of the staff was absent through indisposition, the re-! 
unmurmuringly shouldered an extra burden, We have been 
able to make materia! acknowledgment of this devotion, but 
the only adequate compensation is the knowledge each memb« 
has of work well done. Such a spirit among the employees a! 
our branches has been one of the factors of cur past success 
and will contribute to the still wider utility whieh lies before 
us; and believe me we shal! not be found wanting in the phas 
of reconstruction and development upon which the country is 
now entering. 

Ladies and gentlemen. I have pleasure in moving a i 
accounts and appropriaiion of the profits, as recomiaended by 


. 
I doptea. 


the directors be hereby approved and 
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The Right 
Kind of Heat 


QO" climate has decided for us that 
artificial heat is a necessity during 
the greater part of the year; it is for us, as 
a patriotic duty, to choose the right kind of 
heat for our homes, 


In the first place it must be radiant heat— 
healthful like that of the sun; in the second 
place it must be cconomical heat—giving 
the greatest possible efficiency for the minimum 
expenditure of fuel; in the third place it 
must be convenient heat—obtainable without 
labour at moment's notice, adaptable to 
sudden changes of temperature and leaving 
dirt behind it as an unwanted 


a 


no dust or 
legacy. 


Such is the heat of the modern gas fire. 
Of scientifically-approved and hygienic con- 
struction, clean, labour-saving and adaptable, 
not only does the gas fire ensure convenience 
and economy in the home but its use helps 
to conserve our precious stores of coal and 
to recover valuable materials for drugs, syn- 
thetic dyes, artificial fertilisers, which 
are totally lost when coal is consumed in its 
crude state. 


etc., 


—_—- — —-—_—_— 


THE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL 


GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 lLictoria Strect, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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“The Sister of Literature-Tobacoo 
Prof. SirWalter — + in the Times 

















NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 





White iD Mild and 1D, 
9: 10; 
Per oz. Per oz. 





This Tobacco is also supplicd at Duty Free 
Rates for the purpose of gratuitous distribution 
to wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital. 


Terma and particulars on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


P6538 









Bsanch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


A SEASONABLE GIFT 


We suggest that there can be no 
better Present in Peace or War 
than an Annual Subscription to 


The “SPECTATOR” 


It is suitable as a gift to a member of a man’s own 
family, or to a relation or friend—on active service, 
at home or abroad. 

He or she who gives the Spectator as a present will 
give a weckly pleasure to the soldier or sailor abroad, 
as well as a weekly reminder that the donor has not 
forgotten his friend. 








Fil! in the form below, and enclose it with a cheque 
for £1 8s. 2d., or if for abroad, £1 10s. 6d., payable in 
advance. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
£ s. d. 
18 2 


110 6 


t Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom 
| To the British Colonies, America, France, India, China, 
Japan, &e., or with the British Forces abroad 





To the MANAGER, The ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the ‘‘ SPEC- 
, TATOR ” sent for one year to 
Name 
(Picase state Title, or whether Mr., Mrs., 


MD cd anaenednciccenadandnnedsndngdereneiesees ° 


or Miss.) 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON 





_ 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
READ 
The League of Nations: 


A Practical Suggestion. By the Right Honourable 
Lieut.-General JAN C. SMUTS, K.C., M.P. 6d. net. 


The Reckoning. 
By the Hon. JAMES M. BECK, Author of ‘ The 
Evidence in the Case,” &c. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 
Cloth, 4s. net. 


Now that the whole world is discussing tke problems of 
Peace, this book is so timely that it can fairly be said of it, as 
Victor Hugo said of ‘“‘ The History of a Crime ’’: ‘“ It is more 
than opportune ; it is imperative.”’ 


THE WONDERFUL RED TRIANGLE. 


READ 
The Romance of the Red 


Triangle. 
Sir ARTHUR K. 
Splendidly illustrated. 


YAPP’S entrancing book. 
Os. net. 


FICTION. 
The Tale of Mr. Tubbs. 


By J. E. BUCKROSE, Author of ‘ The Gossip 
Shop,”’ “ The Silent Legion,” &c. 6s. net. 


“A novel to sit and laugh over through winter evenings by 
the fire is ‘ The Tale of Mr. Tubbs.’ J. 1). Buckrose has written 
many stories filled with ingenious observation and _ clever 
character sketches, but she never wrote anything more delight- 
fully funny than these adventures . . . the fresh, jolly way the 
book is written makes one quite sorry to part with them,’’-— 
Daily Mail, 


The Great Hunger. 
The Great Norwegian Novel by JOHAN BOJER. 
Second edition. 6s. net. 
The great novel which, had it been written by an 
Englishman, would have sold 100,000 copies. 


“The first work of fiction I have ever reviewed. . -:,.\ 
work which interested me from first to last page. .. . / A very 
fine work both in execution and meaning.’’—JOHN GALSWORTHY 


in The Nation. 
“Here at last is a great story—great iu theme and in the 
telling.’’"—Public Opinion. 


° 
Intrigue. 
By CLIVE DESMOND. 

“ 4 really thrilling Spy Story.’’—Times. 

** 4 tale with a plot that lives up to its title.” 

““\ most excellent and genuine surprise. Most hardened readers 
will, if I am not mistaken, fail to anticipate the conclusion of 
the author, and yet the author has skilfully led up to it all the 
while.”"—British Weekly. 


* 
The Great Portrait Mystery. 
By R. AUSTIN FREEMAN. 6s. net. 
“This Detective Master,’’—Times. No living novelist is 
a ueater, more ingenious hand at a tale of mystery than Dr. 
Austin Freeman,’’—Shketch. 


6s. net. 


Morning Post. 


“ 
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OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS. 
READ 


The Shilling Soldiers. 


By DENIS GARSTIN. Witha Preface by HUGH 
WALPOLE. 6s. net. 


“We have no hesitation in saying that these are the finest 
short stories of the war we have yet come across.’’—Spectalor. 


Desperate Germany. 
By ERNEST LIONEL PYKE. 6s. net. 
The man who told the truth about the internal 
condition of Germany. 


Through the 


Li 
ine. 
By F. A. MCKENZIE. 
‘* A narrative that is full of vivacity aud realistic touches. . . 
Here we have a correspondent who has lived among the troops 
in the front lines, shared their experiences of dauger and watched 
their achievements.’’-—Sunday Times, 


U-Boat Devilry. 
By C. T. BATEMAN, 3s. 6d. net. 
The thrilling story of the heroism and endurance 
of the British and Allied merchant service during 
the war. 


Hindenburg 


7s. net. 


The British Campaigns in 


the Nearer East. 
By EDMUND DANE. vie 6d. net. 


‘‘Mr. Dane’s book is excellent throughout its pages, and 
deserves a place in every library.”-—Tyruth. “ Mr. Edmund 
Dane’s story is valuable not only as a very able piece of military 
criticism, but as a complement to books that have dealt ex- 
clusively with the Dardanelles Campaign, or with that in Mesu 
potamia his work should be studied by everybody 
who is anxious to improve his understanding of the war as a 
whole.’’—JWVestminsier Gazette. 


Self and Self-Management. 
Essays about Existing. By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
3s. net... 

** Another addition to what are described as Arnold Benneit’s 
‘Famous Pocket Philosophies '—a series of little books on 
life and letters, in which the novelist buttonholes the public 
and gives it a good deal of shrewd, stimulating, and often 
amusing advice,’’—T7 mes, 


Second Edition of a Remarkable Book. 
BY AN UNKNOWN DISCIPLE. 


Os. 


“We have here a new ‘ Life of Christ,’ which has the merit 
in no small degree of fresliness . . . a moving presentation of 
the human Christ—‘ Ecce Homo’ might be its motto—in His 
daily life, His journeys, His friendships, His preaching—ithe 
simplicity of the style, its vivid touches of emotion, its picturesque 
hints of landscape combiuing to leave upon the mind a poignant 
impression of a character of unfailing magnetism, wisdom, and 


net, 


love.’’—Tinies. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, Warwick Square, E.C. 4. 
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PETROGRAD 


(The City of ‘Trouble), 


1914—1918 
By MERIEL BUCHANAN 


(Daughter of the British Ambassador). 
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Mr. Hven Watpore, in his foreword, 
says :—“ This book is the first attempt of 
any writer in any language to give to the 
world a sense of the atmosphere of Russia 
under the shock and terror of those world- 
shaking events.” 


Price 7S: 6d. vet. 





W. COLLINS, SONS & CO., Ltd., 
48 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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HAMILTON’S BRILLIANT BROCHURE | 


The 


Millennium 
2 


By SIR IAN HAMILTON 
Price 2,6 net 


SIR_ IAN 


Eminently readable and stimulating.” 
Altogether, a curious book.” 


Morning Post :—‘‘ 
Daily Mail :—‘ Worth reading. 


Daily News : —‘‘ A very remarkeble book.” 
Westminster Gazette :—'* A work in which revders of all types 
will find much to admire, and much to disagree with.” 


Nation ;-— A racy tract.” 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W.1. 


London : 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture In 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Design. 


=. SPRIGES 4 Co., uts., 238-241 Tottenham Court Ra.,W.1 
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= WILSONISM f{S COBDENISM.” 


RICHARD COBDEN : 


‘the International Man. 


By J. A. HOBSON. Cloth, 2s. net. (Second Impression.) 
“ro Cobden was advocating the formation of a League of Nations j 
our generation can chim onty the label, the thing is Gebdeniem, Cok 
will pasa the modern test. His advice for the arresting of the fris met i tendene 
| to war is as good now as it ever was; it is indeed the only good ‘the best amo 
us has found it possible to advocate.”—Sunday Mercury. 


‘A PERMANENT LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS. 


‘ Sixty year: 





By SIR GEORGE PATSH. Cloth, 6s. net. 
Tn a series of powerful and conving ‘ing arguments Sir oop Patsh demonstr 
the necessity of the establishment of a world league of nations for ecinmon be 
| tection. 


URES OF LIFE. 


By JOSEPH LUCAS, emthor of ‘ 
Clech, 6a. net. 

Amz the “ hires” on which Mr. Lucas discourses ate happiness, te 
the * Democracy, old frrniture and plate, the maglo of words, an ok 
| Garden, and many ‘other matiers, 


Our Ville in Italy." 


Vthwad 


By the Rev. T. R. R. STEBBING, M.A., F.R.S. 


6s. net. 
After patiently weighing the arguments on both sides tn the momentous cone 


Cloth, 


| troversy between religion and science, the author appeals’to ‘the. Nattona! cb 


to purify itself from ignorance and pre judice, and to the men of light and leadin, 
in its ministry to renounce all evasion and boldly avow themselves the chamy fond 
of sincerity and truth, 


RUSSIA IN UPHEAVAL. 


By EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS, author 
Changing Chinese,”’ ete. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


Fuel no living author is so well prepared as Professor Ross to present 
a — the revolution itself, but its origins in the past, and {ts probable reeultd 
n the future, 


VAGABONDING DOWN THE 
ANDES. 


By HARRY A. 
Journey Round 
Cloth, 25s. net. 
A record of four years’ exploration in Latin America, 
The Annaa! Subscription to “M.A.B," ia ta. post free. 
FISHER UNWIN LTD., Adelphi Terrace, London, W,6, 
" ——— ». ate. 
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NOW READY. 





Some Problems of Reconstruction. 


CO-OPERATIVE BASIS 


FOR A 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


By WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 





The Rt. Hon. J. R. Clynes, M.P., in a 
Foreword says: ‘ The co-operation described 
in these pages between the Allied Nations 
during the later periods of the War was truly 
one of the marvels of modern times. Co- 
operation in War time has given 
to us an experience from which we can learn 
the value of Co-operation in times of Peace. 


‘The records and the comments collected 
in this booklet will be of the greatest value, 
and may well form the basis of future debates 
for useful educative effort.” 


Price 3d. 





Ss ARMY, and °o help to meet A NATIONAL NEED, and at the same time 
contribute towards giving COMFORT AND CHEER at home and abroad to the 
brave lads who have been fighting our battles by sea, land, and air, Sacks gladly 
ent for sterage and transmission, Collection of parcels within 6 miles of Charing 
t rose,—Communications to SECRETARY, Waste Paper Department, Chure 
Army, 55 Bryanston Street, London, W. % 


Of all Bookstalls, or by Post 34d. per copy, from 


“The Observer,” Ltd., 22 Tudor St., London, E.C. 4. 
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Macmillan'sNewBooks | 


Henry Barclay Swete, pp, 
F.BA., sometime Regius Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge. A Remembrance. With Portraits. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Plate in Trinity College, 


Dublin. A History and a Catalogue, 
By J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D., G.B.., C.V.0., &c, 
Provost. Illustrated. 4to. ros. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVEL. 








HUGH WALPOLE’S 
The Secret City. 


A Novel of Russian Life. By HUGH WALPOLE, 
Author of ‘‘ The Green Mirror,’”’ “‘ Fortitude,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Marne: a Tale of theWar 

By EDITH WHARTON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ A notable contribution to the 

symbolised fiction of the war—fiction which is often 
cioser to truth than history.” 


Democracy at the Crossways 
A Study in Politics and History, with Special 
Reference to Great Britain. ae FT: SS 
HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D. 8vo. 15s. net. 

The Sunday Times.—“‘ It is just the sort of guide to 
contemporary politics which thousands of people must 
be requiring at the present time. Old landmarks have 
disappeared, and on all hands the question is asked : 

* Where do we stand—whither are we tending ?’ Such 

perplexed inquirers could not do better than study 

Professor Hearnshaw’s masterly, lucid, and most 

timely treatise.” 


Nationalism and 
Catholicism. 


By LORD HUGH CECIL. 8vo. 


VOL. Il. NOW READY. 
League of Nations: its Prin- 


ciples Examined. 
Vol. Il. By THEODORE MARBURG, M.A., 
LL.D., formerly U.S. Minister to Belgium. 
Feap. Svo. 43s. net. 


W. & A. K. Johnston's 


“ of the Frontiers of Cen- 

Europe: Present and Future. 
25 by 20 inches. 1s. 6d. net. 

The New Frontiers laid down on this Map represent an 


entirely independent view, and are only shown as a 
matter of interest and as a basis for discussion 


Reclaiming the Maimed. 
A Handbook of Physical Therapy. By R. TAIT 
McKENZIE, M.D., Major R.A.M.C., Professor of 
Physical Therapy, University of Pennsylvania. 
Illustrated. 16mo. fos. 6d. net 
*,* Macmillan’s Spring Announcement List post free 
on application. 
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FOR THE POCKET 


Of permanent interest 
after the period of use. 


National Review 


DIARY 


Famous for quotations at 
the foot of each page. 


“ Imagine his having said that!" 


FOR THE DESK 


A tear-off tablet diary, 
one week to a page. 


National Review 


REMINDER 


Furnishing a daily reminder of 


German barbarity during the war. 


“The power of the quoted “The leaves are perforated, 
word, without note or | but few users will tear them 
comment, is extraordinarily | away. Every page excites 
well illustrated by Mr. ity for the victims and 
Maxse’ s plan of ‘ dibbling urning resentment against 
in’ a quotation for each day | the authors of the outrages.” — 
of the year.”—Spectator. Morning Post. 


Compiled by L. J. MAXSE. 
Each 2/6 net. 








ORDER FORM. 


To Manager, National Review, 43 Duke Street, 
London, S.W.1 


St. James's, 
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of the National Review Pocket Diary and copies 
of the National Review Reminder. 
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M essI/s. HUTCHIN SON & CO. have just published 


ARNOLD BENNETT’S HAROLD BEGBIE’S 


NEW LONG NOVEL NEW LONG NOVEL 


The Roll Call. *.:'| An English Family. °::: 








READY NEXT THL "RSDAY. AY. 


Mrs. A. C. INCHBOLD—Love and the Crescent 


Author of “* Under the Syrian Sun,” “ The Road of No Return,” ete. 
Mrs. Inchbold knows the Near East through and through. 


This novel, altogether unusual in plot, atmosphere and treatment, is one that will appeal to a very large circle and variety 
of readers—last, not les ast, to all men who have served on the Eastern Front. Gs. Sd. net. 


ISABEL C. CLARKE—The Eistones. 


’ 





Author of * Childrea of Eve,” “* Young Cymbeline,” “ The Potter's House,” ete. 


A new novel by the favourite author of “ Children of Eve,” written with much power and psychological insight. The 
authoress knows how to interest the reader in the diffe rent members of the Elstone family and their fortunes. 6s. rr net. 
HUTCHINSON 'S New Novels, 6/9 net. H UTCHINSON’S New Boche. 
MARIE CORELLI THE YOUNG DIANA 3rd Ed.| The GAME of DIPLOMACY. 
E. TEMPLE THURSTON DAVID and JONATHAN 2nd Ed. By a ECROPEAN DIPLOMAT. Illustrated. 10s. 6c. net, 
” CRE , "y r4ASU , NS. 
BEATRICE HARRADEN. WHERE YOUR TREAS -— ~ SECRETS of the BOSPHORUS. 
MAXWELL GRAY THE DIAMOND PENDANT By AMBASSADOR MORGENTHAU. Illus. 8s. 6d. net, 
2nd Ed. 
EDGAR JEPSON ET 2002 2nd Ed. INDIAN STUDIES. 


H. PROTHERO LEWIS) JHE SILVER BRIDGE 2nd Ed. ‘ ‘ . pst 


GILBERT FRANKAU ONEOFTHEMANovelinVerso | Lhe BROOD of FALSE LORRAINE. 


(5th Thousand) The History of the House of Guise. By H. NOEL WIL- 
G. B. BURGIN THE THROW BACK 2nd Ed. LIAMS. Illustrated. 24s. net. 


NM. OHASTEL DE op rue ake TWO YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in GERMAN 
apeonenean eee eee Now Ready | E, AFRICA. 


F. BANCROFT N ARMED PROTES?D = 2nd Ed. By Surgeon E. C. HOLTOM, R.N. In Crown 8vo. 6s. 9d. 
CYNTHIA STOCKLEY po E ALOES Now Ready. | net, with Map. 





_ Paternoster Row. _ HUTCHINSON & CO. __ London. 





HOPE TRUEBLOOD 
By PATIENCE WORTH. 


Messrs. Skeffington & Son beg to announce the immediate publication of the above— 
in their opinion a remarkable nove!. So great_a novel that it will take its place 


among the classics of fiction. A first edition of 10,000 copies is now at Press. 








SKEFFINGTONS’ New meant 6/9. 





SUSPENSE. By MABEL OSTRANDER. 
WILO WAS SHE? This mysterious girl with the scar, who crept silent and alene throws) the great house y the North Drive ? And why did she act as secre= 
tary for that grim woman, Mra, Atterbury, paying mysterious visits to people she did uot know, h ating and distrusting her associates, but never giving up her 


brave, lone fight—for what ? 
Those are just a few of the questions yeu will ask vourself, 











HAMMERS of HATE. | | By GUY THORNE. 


This ts a tale of love and mystery and adventure such as tine author excels in telling, Who would not in the com pany of 3 , Guy Thorne sail away in the trans« 
parent submarine with Ivor MeGregor an and his Lady Love to the Isle of Ravenrock ? 








OPEN SESAME. ee | ‘By Mrs. BAILLIE SAUNDERS. 
THE UPWARD FLIGHT, ~ By Mrs. KENNETH ‘COMBE. 
WILLIAM—an Englishman. By CICELY HAMILTON. 
HELPING HERSEY. | By Baroness VON _HUTTEN. 
THE WIFE OFAHERO = By NETVA SYRETT, | | HER MOTHER'S BLOOD By BARONESS D'ANETHAN. 
* Wholly natural portraits,”"—Times (2ud Ed.) | ‘The Autheress Landies her plot with cleverness,”—Sheffield Independent, 
eee ee By GERTRUDE orierizus, | PLAYMORE! emehcomenaecas<" e 
>, _ ry > (2n d. 
Cee ee BY TON ESL). bs, net, | THE GREEN JACKET By JEANNETTE LEE (3rd Ed.) 
LOVE IN THE DARKNESS = By Mrs. SYDNEY GROOM ; | SUNNY SLOPES By ETHEL HUESTON., 
(3rd Ed. (2nd Ed. 
THE FUTURE LIFE in the Light of Ancient Wisdom and Modern Science 

Ready Next Week. By LOUIS ELBE. 
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